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i ing, and hal a confidential conversation 
\ ‘‘.. which had a rose-colored ending. A year 
EN ‘ter, the following results might have been 


F: ‘.h little room, which answered for sitting 
n . f-room, in a nice house in a highly respect- 
) t in New York; a round table before the 
ure \ hich is set a pretty dessert, the dinner hav- 
removed; a gentleman in dressing-gown 
vers, reading the evening papers, reading 
\ en he comes to any item interesting to the 
mind; opposite him a fair young matron, 
3 very girlish, notwithstanding her assump- 
* (ignity. By the side of the lady, who is en- 
\ some light sewing, lies on the carpet a mar- 
tiny little baby sock, of blue and white wool. 
aid the gentleman, dropping his paper, “I 
“essage from Aunt Marshall, to-day, and she 
come in for a short visit, if we wil] go out 
sr next summer. What do you say to it?” 
“\, 1,” says Mrs. Bessie, ‘I think there couldn’t 
” stier place for the baby.” 
‘* seems “ that pickerel ” did found a dynasty. 
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A STAMMERING COUPLE. 


u C——was a jovial soul, and did not hesitate 
’ trick on any one. Among his acquaint- 
+a young lady and a young man, both of 
mmered very badly, yet were not acquainted 
‘: other’s defect. 
—, the young man alluded to, was quite 
; and to think that any one was making fun 
“ect, made him frequently fly into a passion. 
‘‘ephen’s fortune to meet both of them ata 
d he soon determined on a joke. 
Sue,” said he, approaching his lady friend, 
‘ave the pleasure of introducing you to one 
{uaintance, a worthy young gentleman?” 
er-certainly, sir.” 
he started for Bob F—— 
old tellow, here is a nice girl I want to in- 
to you. Come on.” 
she taw-taw-talk?” 
-like blazes.” 
‘they started, and soon approached the seat of 
Stephen introduced them, and immediately 
one side that he might see how they would 
each other, when his ears were greeted with 
wing conversation: 
"are you enjoy-enjoy-joying yourself th-th- 
ling, marm!” 
hethank you, pleasantly. 
varm.”” 
brow contracted; but he restrained his feel- 
d continued : 
“e-pr-r-r-presume you are acquainted with 
those pr-pr-r-present.” 
‘e-y-e-s, 8-i-r; with all, I be-be-be-believe,” 
smiling. 
iat smile ruined her forever in Bob’s estima- 
r hastily rising, he exclaimed: 
h-th-thunder! ma-a-dam, if that is the w-w- 


But it is ra-ra-a- 


i make f-f-fun of a f-f-fellow’s inti-fir-firmi- 


i may go to gr-gr-grass.”” 

en laughed immoderately all the time, and 
sequently called to an account for the trick; 
good nature drove away all bad feelings. 





‘AME RACHEL AND THE PINEAPPLE. 
21 was very stingy, as everybody knows. She 
vea great dinner to the creme de la societe. 
morning she rode out with a well-known 

. critic and gourmand, and requested him to 
r to select an excellent dessert. They rode to 
s the greatest fruit-dealer in Paris, and xelect- 
lessert. She was just going to leave the place, 
Yhevet asked her if she did not want a pine- 

is an ornament for the table. 

w much is it?” 

venty francs. Pineapples are very dear in Eu_ 


at is too much for me,” she said. 

t rent it to me?” 

et laughed and consented. At the dinner the 

at next to the Duke of San Teodoro, and at the 
he said to the latter: 

) you see that delicious pineapple?” 

irbleu!” said the duke, ‘I came near forget- 


” 


* But would 


duke rose, took a large and sharp knife, and 
adeep cut in the fruit. Rachel, who saw it, 
ruck by this deed as by a dagger in a tragedy. 
of grief came from her breast. 

hat is the matter?” asked Ponsard. 
ine Rachel a pineaqz-ple in her breast?” 
could not be consoled.the whole evening. 


“Has 





infant delights in crows, but hates the thrush ; 
lunatics are raven mnad; gluttons are fond of 
»ws; persons with bad colds indulge in hawks; 
lers like pigeons and gulls; thieves goin fora 
; fast men glory in a lark; and a very good 
und loves his litle duck of a wite. 





dlitical economist, who wants to devise a scheme 

tising the greatest possible revenue, proposes tu 
male beauty, and leave every lady to rate her 

charms. Such a tax would, we dare say, be 
cheerfully paid, and more productive, too, than 
1pon ladies’ jewelry. 
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A QUESTION OF HONOR. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





T was in the summer of ’62 that 
Captain Fletcher came home on 
sick leave. A troublesome wound, 
just below the knee having kept 
him in hospital during some tedi- 
ous weeks, had now sent him 
North for more complete rest and 
refreshment than the army quar- 
ters could afford. He found his 
sister about to depart upon her 
annual summer migration; and, 
yielding to her earnest solicita- 
tion, joined the party, with the 
single stipulation that no crowded 
watering-place should be selected. 
Accordingly, after keeping on the 
wing for some days, their flight 
ended in B——, a small New Hampshire town, un- 
known to the fashionable world a dozen years ago, 
but by some chance discovered and considerably pat- 
ronized of late. 1t was here that he met Lilia Severn, 

One might have found it a curious experiment to 
inquire of almost any gentleman and lady of Lilia’s 
acquaintance the cause of her undeniable attractive- 
ness. The former would have waxed eloquent about 
her wonderful dark eyes, her swaying grace and swift 
subtle smile; then, at a loss how to proceed, would 
have comprehended all her charms in the convenient 
word, fascination, a quality, certainly, more easily 
recognized than described. The latter, on the con- 
trary, would have enlarged, probably, upon the sub- 
ject of her irregular features, pale complexion and 
unpleasantly haughty manner; allowing her, finally, 
few claims to admiration. She would have spoken 
according to her light, no doubt; nevertheless, Lilia 
had crowds of worshipers who had turned from fairer 
goddesses to kneel at her shrine; and there were not 
wanting those who secretly agreed with an enthusi- 
astic Frenchman—an adorer of tine eyes—who openly 
declared that he neither had seen nor could imagine 
anything more beautiful than Miss Severn’s eyes and 
lashes. The reader, receiving an unprejudiced de- 
scription, can judge for himself. 

Her complexion was certainly pale, according to the 
usual understanding of the word; that is, it wanted 
rose-color, except, indeed, upon rare occasions of 
excitement. But one could scarcely desire that any 
common flush should displace the cool, creamy fair- 
ness, whose smooth richness was as suggestive of 
abundant vitality as the most peony-deep bloom could 
be. And when, as before hinted, some sudden agita- 
tion sent a glow to the cheek, it was like sunset seen 
through alabaster, and, dying away gradually, blush 
by blush, marked every change of expression with a 
vividness denied to faces overspread with unvarying 
color. Her torehead was low and broad, and the 
deeply arched temples indicated delicacy and refine- 
ment. The nose and mouth were undoubtedly 
irregular, but not the less expressive on that account, 
perhaps; while the lips, red as coral, opened over 
remarkably white and even teeth. The eyes, as even 
her rivals, albeit somewhat reluctantly, admitted, 
were magnificent; large and brown, with a tinge of 
red, which gave them a peculiar velvety softness, 
and a thick fringe of dark lashes, which for length 
and depth of shadow, might have belonged to a Span- 
ish woman. Wavy hair whose brown was brightened 
by a shade of auburn, and a figure graceful by reason 
of its perfect symmetry, completed her personal char- 
acteristics, whose combined effect was, though by no 
means fauitless, extremely striking. As regards the 
accusation of haughtiness, it is true that a hasty 
judgment might not acquit her of the charge, which, 





fact. Attached to her friends, but not particularly 


although incorrect, was founded upon some degree of 





demonstrative toward strangers, her manner, without 
being cold or scornful, possessed just that well-bal- 
anced composure and dignity of self-respect which 
are liable to be mistaken for pride. A more intimate 
acquaintance, however, was sure to do her justice in 
the discernment of a warm, true heart, and a rare 
nobility of spirit, beneath the calm exterior. 

Into the society of such a woman did the Fates 
throw Captain Fletcher, who was just then prepared, 
in consequence of a twelvemonth’s almost total lack 
of feminine companionship, to place an even exagger- 
ated value upon such privileges. He thought her, in 
his heart, the most charming girl he had ever beheld, 
and, in such matters, from the heart to the lips, or, 
at least, to the eyes, is but a very short distance. On 
her part, it is probable that she was not displeased 
with his involuntarily-betrayed admiration, while the 
simple, honest manliness of his nature won from her 
the respect and regard which it could scarcely fail to 
awaken in any woman’s mind. For, however popu- 
lar the fascinating villain may be in fiction, in real 
life he is somewhat at a discount; most ladies prefer- 
ring, in domestic and social relations, the kindly, 
thorough-bred gentleman, to the dark-browed villain 
who will answer the simplest and most harmless re- 
mark only with a scowl or a bitter sneer. This fact 
might well be laid to heart by certain aspiring youths, 
who, not content with a Byronic appearance, would 
fain assume a Byronic character also, in imitating 
which, they caricature it to an extent sufficient, could 
he behold it, to add another pang to the sutterings of 
that unhappy author. 

Captain Fletcher’s sister Louise had lost no time in 
enrolling herself among the number of Miss Severn’s 
earnest admirers; for, a petite, childish beauty her- 
self, the swains who sighed around her were usually 
of a sort very unlike Lilia’s devotees; therefore no 
thought of rivalry could interfere to disturb her im- 
pulsive affection. Fond of her as she was, she natu- 
rally sought her society whenever opportunity offered ; 
and thus was her brother brought into yet more inti- 
mate association with Lilia. At first, he seemed to 
enjoy this companionship openly and entirely, but at 
length a gradual constraint crept over him, checking 
his words when half-uttered, averting his frank gray 
eyes and sometimes sending him abruptly from her 
presence. Lilia, entertaining for him a real and in- 
creasing regard, was troubled by this growing change, 
yet could not approach him with questions which she 
longed to ask, but which his manner forbade. 

The days went by in quick succession, until the 
land glowed beneath the first heatsof July. Captain 
Fletcher’s wounded limb was such a difficulty in the 
way of his joining the usual rambles incident to a 
country party, that he was forced to resort, for amuse- 
ment, to drives and sails, which, however, in that 
region, were sufficiently charming to form an ample 
compensation. In these excursions Miss Severn gen- 
erally shared. The excursion was sometimes a large 
one, but more commonly Louise Fletcher, with occa- 
sionally some favored attendant, made the only addi- 
tions. This quartette was one day diminished to a 
duo, some overruling whim having deprived them at 
the last moment of the presence of Louis. Under 
such circumstances Captain Fletcher could not, of 
course, withdraw from the engagement, yet it was 
with a clouded brow that he assisted Lelia over the 
boatside. But this constraint ere long gave way 
beneath the magnetic influence of wind and wave, 
and—not least—his companion’s eloquent eyes; and 
before their return he was talking with all the old 
simplicity and joyous freedom which had character- 
ized the first days of their friendship. And, after 
fastening the boat, they walked together up the path 
to the house, not a shade on his face, nor an accent of 
coldness in his voice, which had regained its former 
lappy ring. 

*Tu-morrow will be the glorious Fourth, you 
know,” he said. ‘* What say you toa row over the 
lake befure breakfast? That would be a worthy 
celebration.” 

‘*Would your sister like it, do you think?” asked 
Lilia. 





Louise? O,she would be delighted, I’ve no doubt. 
But I shall stipulate that the devoted Reynolds and 
his flute be left behind!” 

“And you? you are really not victimizing yourself 
for the sake of giving us pleasure?” 

Now I fancy that Lilia asked. this question with 
malice aforethought, in order to observe what effect 
it might have upon the young man. If so, she suc- 
ceeded in her object, for his eyes kindled and his face 
flushed as he answered: : 

‘Miss Severn, Heaven knows that the hours I 
spend in your presence are the happiest ones of my 
life! I wish that they might never end! I wish—” 

Suddenly, coldly, fell the old cloud over his wistful, 
eager face. His eyes darkened beneath their knit 
brow, and his compressed lips were colorless. His 
companion was alarmed at the quick change. 

“Captain Fletcher,” she said, “what is it? You 
are ill—you are suffering! Speak to me!” And, 
with the appeal, she laid her hand lightly on his arm. 
At the touch the color mounted into his bronzed 
cheek, and as quickly died away, leaving him paler 
yet. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, frigidly. “Of what 
impertinence have I just been guilty? Forgive it, 
and let me forget it—if I can!” 

Lilia regarded him with astonishment. In all 
their acquaintance he had never before appeared 


slightest intention of flirting with Fletcher, who was 
too good a match to be dropped as soon as won, like 
her other victims. Some perception of this fact 
dawned upon the young man’s mind from the perusal 
of her trivial, heartless letters, which unconsciously 
betrayed her selfish views of life. But he did not 
realize his actual indifference, and even disdain for 
this girl, until thrown in contact with Lilia Severn, 
contrasted with whom she was a mere doll. Never- 
theless, he was bound to her as strongly as if his 
whole heart had been hers. On the one hand, was 
the woman who had revealed to him what was love 
—worthy to be so called—on the other, the girl who 
held him by the bond of honor alone. What of that? 
Love might die for lack of nourishment, but honor 
must not be denied. He had awakened to the knowl- 
edge of his own heart, only to find that he must still 
the voice which cried unceasingly therein; he had 
Jearned what happiness life might contain, only to 
discover that such happiness could never be his, 
What wonder that his face was sad and stern as he 
listened to Nina’s unmeaning chatter? 

Presently they crossed the room and paused by 
Lilia. 

“‘Miss Severn,” said Captain Fletcher, ‘are you 
pleased with that prospect of an early sail which I 
mentioned to you? Louise and Miss Welles are 
delighted with the idea, and it only remains for you 
toc it.” 





thus. But there was no time to ask his g, for 
they were very near the piazza, always, at that hour, 
lined with loungers. To-night there were strangers 
present, one of whom came forward to meet them, 
saying as she extended her hand to Captain Fletcher: 

“Are you glad tosee me, George? Quite a surprise, 
is it not?” 

“It is, indeed,” he replied; mechanically, as it 
seemed, grasping her fingers. ‘* Have you been here 
long?” 

“About an hour—looking fur your return every 
moment. But 1 knew you did not expect me,”—her 
eyes turning, with significance, to the figure beside 
him. Her words had been spoken apparently as 
asides, yet in a half whisper loud enough to reach 
the ears of Lilia, who now made a movement to go 
on. At the motion Captain Fletcher started, and 
spoke to the new-comer: 

“Can you excuse me another moment, Nina, until 
I accompany Miss Severn to the hotel?” 

‘*Do not let me detain you,” began Lilia, but Nina 
whispered: 

‘*Wont you introduce me to your friend, George?” 

The latter complied with the request, and the three 
walked on together, listening to Nina’s careless 
remarks, which yet contained a sting. 

Meantime Miss Severn, with that rapid, unobtru- 
sive observation pecullar to some women, had been 
studying the stranger. Not much material for spec- 
ulation in her face; features whose perfect regularity 
verged upon the insipid, a pink-and-white complexion, 
flaxen hair, and eyes just now devoid of any expres- 
sion whatsoever, made up a whole, very pretty in 
itself, no doubt, but not seen to advantage beside 
Lilia’s animated countenance. 

When Lilia came down to the parlor, that evening, 
Louise Fletcher sought her at once, and, though 
receiving no encouragement, was very communica- 
tive with regard to her friend Nina Welles, and the 
engagement of that friend to her brother George. It 
seems that Miss Welles had been visiting Louise dur- 
ing a furlough of the captain’s, and, with her pretty, 
childish ways, had so captivated the young man fresh 
from the loneliness and the rude ways of camp-life, 
that a hasty betrothal had been the result of their 
meeting. He did not then perceive the selfishness 
and cool calculation which in reality lay hidden 
beneath that artless manner. Nina, for a time, until 
one had learned her narow range, was very fascinat- 
ing, at least when she chose to be so; as choose she 
did in the case of the captain, who took her glitter for 
pure gold, never suspecting, until absence taught him 
the lesson, that he had suffered his fancy to be com- 
pletely foiled by the wiles of a practised coquette. 
But, coquette though she might be, she had not the 





Before Lilia could reply, some newly presented 
friend of Louise’s had claimed Nina’s attention, and, 
screened by the sudden murmur, the young man 
bent closer. 

“Miss Severn, can you forgive my words to you, 
to-night? I was too much excited to know clearly 
what I said, but I feel that it was something rash. 
Will you trust yourself with me to-morrow, in token 
of your pardon?” 

Lilia, seeing his agitation, thought it best to reply 
in a lighter strain. 

“If there be anything for me to pardon, Captain 
Fletcher,” she said, ‘I will tell you that I have the 
most convenient memory in the world—it never re- 
members the disagreeables.” And, with a smile, she 
looked up in his face. 

This was a trial to whose full force he had never 
before been subjected. Never before had he looked 
so freely into the liquid depths lying so near his gaze. 
His very life seemed centered in his eyes, which 
burned into hers a question for whose answer she felt 
her whole soul rising to the surface to betray her. 
With a sudden tremor her lashes fell, while wave 
after wave of color surged up into the waxen fairness 
of her cheek. As for him, his head swam and he 
grew weak with the reaction of strong feeling, while 
Lilia, feeling his hand tighten upon the back of her 
chair, pushed toward him a seat, which he mechani- 
cally took, too much bewildered to be sensible of her 
delicate forethought. Fortunately, before Nina 
claimed his attention, he had recovered presence of 
mind. But neither he nor Miss Severn could sleep 
very peacefully that night, for the latter, whatever 
might have been her own feelings, could not but yield 
her sympathy for his evident sufferings. 

The next time they met both were more guarded, 
and Nina Welles, who, under cover of an apparent 
childish carelessness, watched them closely, could 
find nothing to criticize in the manner of either. 
Nor, though she occasionally indulged in some abrupt 
speech whose outward unmeaningness concealed a 
subtle sting, were her efforts rewarded by the faintest 
flush of color upon Lilia’s calm, cool cheek. If Cap- 
tain Fletcher’s lips were at times compressed more 
sternly than usual, ‘t was the only visible result of 
her words. 

Nina, by virtue of her pretty face, which attracted 
much admiration, not, however, of a particularly 
fastidious kind, might have flirted to her heart’s con- 
tent, bad she so chosen. But the game of coquetry 
seemed suddenly to have Jost all charms for her. Ac~ 
cording to appearances, she cared only for the society 
of Captain Fletcher, his sister, and Lilia Severn. To 
the latter of whom she had attached herself with a 
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violence of affection somewhat singular in view of 
the utter lack of congeniality between the two. It is 
an open question whether this fondness for Lilia’s 
society were at all due to a suspicion, entertained by 
Nina, that, since she could not prevent her fiance 
from meeting Miss Severn, it might, at least, be as 
well tocontrive matters so that these meetings shouid 
take place in her own presence. However that may 
be; it is certain that she had deserted a fashionable 
watering-place and a most delightful flirtation, solely 
on account of Lilia, whose name was an oft-recurring 
one in the letters of Louise, where it was mentioned 
always with praises, and not seldom in connection 
with some wonderfully pleasant excursion shared by 
her brother and herself. The enthusiasm of her 
friend gradually affected Nina to such a degree as to 
inspire her with an unconquerable desire to add a 
fourth to this agreeable party, which she finally did, 
without a word of warning. 

One day Louise hurriedly entered the room where 
Nina, idly reclining on a lounge, was deceiving her- 
self with a pretence of reading—Miss Severn was 
algo there, finishing a sketch which she had that 
morning begun—Louise, evidently somewhat excited, 
held in her hand an open letter. 

“Do put down that book, and listen to my news, 
Nina!” she said, seating herself beside that young 
lady. ‘I’ve just heard from Anna Bacon—and who 
do you think is married?” 

This was a question upon whose consideration Nina 
entered with great interest, but her conjectures were 
in vain. At last she languidly declared that she 
could guess no more, imploring Louise to tell her 
without further delay. 

“Well,” said Louise, relenting, “you were half 
right the very second time. Yousaid Will Amesbury, 
and it is Will Amesbury!” 

“Well,” was the pettish rejoinder— what do you 
mean by half right? He can’t be half married, can 
he?” 

‘*No, but he can be married to some one else whose 
name you didn’t guess.” 

** You're not in earnest?” asked Nina, sitting up- 
right in the excit t of the t. “ You never 
mean that Will Amesbury has married any one but 
Josie Wilde?” *. 

“YesIdo. They were married last Thursday, and 
are at Saratoga now.” 

** Will you tell me who it is, Louise?” 

“Tv’s Emma Green!” was the laughing reply. 
Nina fell back as if exhausted. 

“TI must say I congratulate him!” she exclaimed, 
emphatically. ‘*What a beautiful bride she will 
make, with her red face and vulgar figure! Don’t 
you believe she weighs as much as three hundred 
pounds, Louise? It must be pleasant for her to wear 
white! Whoever would have imagined Will Ames- 
bury’s making guch a choice? But then she has 
plenty of money, and that’s what Josie never had.” 


“I pity Josie so much,” said Louise, presently. 
“Everybody knew of her engagement, and there is 
no end to the gossip caused by this wedding. And 
they say he was perfectly careless of her feelings, 
throughout the whole affair. He boasted openly that 
he had no intention of marrying her, and, a few days 
before his wedding, just sent her a short note break- 
ing off the engagement without giving a single 
reason. He never would have dared to treat her so 
if she had had any one to protect her. Only think of 
the mortification, even if she hadn’t cared for him. 
Aud she did. Anna says she is so changed since that 
time! Miss Severn,” cried Louise with an indignant 
tone, turning suddenly to Lilia, “don’t you think it 
the wickedest thing that ever was?” 

“‘ It was very cruel,” was the earnest reply. He 
must have been utterly heartless as well as dishonor- 
able, to break his engagement thus.” 

** Do you think it is ever right, Miss Severn?” asked 
Nina, with apparent carelessness of intention, but 
watching her with a catlike vigilance from beneath 
her drooping lids. 

Now she was not the only one who waited, with 
eager interest, for the answer to thatquestion. Just 
around the corner of the piazza, out of sight but not 
out of hearing, sat Captain Fletcher. Wrapped in 
his own meditations, he had not attended to the con- 
versation, until some of the latter words, chiming in 
with his own reflections, aroused his attention. Then 
he heard Lilia’s words, and the question put to her 
by Nina, and now, in impatient suspense, his very 
breath checked, he listened for the reply. She hesi- 
tated a moment. I think she understood Miss Welles 
quite well enough to be perfectly aware of her mo- 
tive in the case; but although she would have wish- 
ed to avoid the awkwardness attending an expression 
of her opinion under the peculiar circumstances, she 
was not one to mince the truth for the sake of ap- 
pearances, So, after a short pause she answered: 

“It is evidently very far from right as a general 
principie. Insuch an instance as the one of which 
you have just been speaking, it seems to me, as 
Louise has said, almost as wicked a wrong as could be 
inflicted. But I think I can imagine cases in which 
the dissoiution of an engagement would be justifiable. 
That is, ifone of the two persons thus bound, feels, 
after long reflection, quite convinced that only mu- 
tual misery can result from marriage, I see nothing 
dishonorable in that person’s asking the other to give 
up a promise which has ceased to have any real sig- 
niticance. If that other, after a full understanding of 
the important interests involved, should refuse to 
yield such a promise, I suppose there is nothing for 
honor but to fulfil the obligation. And, in any case, 








she said, hastily: 








such means should be resorted to only in extremity.” | union? 
As she ceased speaking, Nina’s face flushed, and | you think, Nina, that you love me earnestly enough | nor could the young man have told, as he took her 


“Pray, Miss Severn, would you marry a man who 
had broken an engagement?” 

This was going alittle too far. Lilia, looking up 
with an expression in her beautiful eyes before which 
Nina shrank, said, coldly: 

‘ The question is not of my probable course, at all, 
TI believe. You asked my opinion ona general sub- 
ject it is not necessary to reduce to personalities.” 

Nina, feeling that she had betrayed more than she 
intended, was silent, while Miss Severn, having fin- 
ished her sketch, gathered up her materials, with 
the intention of retiring to her own room. In order 
to do this she was obliged to pass through the hall, 
from which a door opened close to the spot where 
Captain Fietcher was sitting, and, not at first per- 
ceiving him, partly concealed as he was by a column, 
she paused for a moment to enjoy the delicious breeze 
swept down from the hills. At the sound of a step 
the young man looked up, and, seeing who stood 
there, rose hastily to offer her a seat, murmuring 
some indistinct greeting at the same time. Lilia, 
albeit not wont to lose self-possession, could hardly 
tind words to answer him, so greatly was her mind 
disturbed by the thought that he must have over- 
heard the conversation which had just taken place. 
This conviction, together with a certain consciousness 
evident in his tone and whole manner, made her 
cheeks burn and her voice fxlter; something so rare 
with her that it was not strange it the young man 
was deeply impressed thereby. Asshe turned hastily 
from the door, he gazed after her with an expression 
not likely to add to Nina’s peace of mind, could she 
have witnessed it, while he seemed, upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, to form some sudden resolution. 

Meantime Lilia hastened to her room, and, once 
there, shut herself in securely. As she walked to 
and fro, trying to think calmly, she chanced in the 
opposite mirror to see reflected her own face, in whose 
either cheek still glowed a spot of color. Apparently 
the sight appealed ‘to some inner consciousness, for 
the flame suddenly mounted higher and higher, only 
to die down in a moment into ashy pallor. Burying 
her face in both hands, she stood motionless for many 
minutes, and when, at length, her hand was lifted, 
beneath the dark lashes were shadows telling of cruel 
mental suffering. She, too, seemed to have reached 
some final decision. ‘ 

That evening Captain Fletcher asked Nina Welles 
to walk with him in the adjoining grounds. His 
manner, always serious of late, was now so very grave 
as to convince her that some crisis was at hand; and, 
cowardly and self-indulgent us she was, she would 
have shrunk from it, had she been able to do so. 
But no escape was possible; so, accepting his offered 
arm, she accompanied him without a word. 

The young man broke the silence, presently. 

“Nina,” he said, abruptly, “‘ l overheard a part of 
your conversation this afternoon.” 

The giri’s heart was in her mouth, but she resolved 
to play the role of ignorance as long as possible. 

“Did you?” she answered simply. ‘Isn’t Mr. 
Amesbury a villain? Pvor Josie! Miss Severn de- 
spised him bitterly!” 

The young man’s face flushed. He perfectly un- 
derstood her drift. 

“Let that pass,” he said, quickly. “It is a subject 
one does not care to talk of. But Nina, do you re- 
member a question you asked of Miss Severn?” 

She looked up at him with a pretty innocence. 

“A question?” she repeated, wonderingly. ‘‘ Now 
I know you are going to lecture me for something I 
have said. Please don’t! if it was anything wrong, I 
am sorry. Please don’t make me afraid of you!” 

“It was nothing wrong,” he said, choking down 
the impatience that threatened to master him in view 
of all the acting. ‘There was no reason why you 
should not ask the question, only I am not content 
with Miss Severn’s answer.” 

Nina, seeing that her fencing was useless, if not 
something worse, quietly abandoned it. 

“What question do youmean?” she asked, openly. 

“Tf it could ever be right to break an engagement 
of marriage. Nina, I ask it again of you. Answer 
me from your heart and conscience!” 

But Nina, instead of answering, resorted to a cer- 
tain feminine argument of which some women are 
not ashamed to avail themselves at any moment, in 
order to gain a desired object. She burst into a fit of 
passionate weeping. This she did as the result of 
mature deliberation, having convinced herself, by 
careful observation, that it was the most powerful 
though the most cowardly weapon she could use. 
And, having her tears at command, she certainly did 
make them very effective. Captain Fletcher was en- 
tirely at a loss to proceed. Toall his words she re- 
plied only by sobbing wildly that her heart would 
break: but it was no matter—she might as well die 
since he had ceased to care for her, etc. 

** Will you listen to me, Nina?” he said, at last, in 
despair. ‘‘I have never given you reason to think 
me socruel. Only hear me!” 


have to say, fancying, beside, that her tears had lasted 
sufficiently long to produce an impression, she con- 





j worse, until death parts us? Recollect what a hasty 
betrothal ours was: how little we knew of each other, 
or of our own hearts. If you think, now, that we are 
not suited to each other, that we should be more 
happy apart, tell me the truth. I have fancied, 
sometimes, that you were constrained with me, and 
that you found more pleasure in other society than 
ih mine. If this is so, it would be far more merciful 
to both to acknowledge it. I will say nothing of my- 
self in either way. I only ask you to fullow the voice 
of your own soul.” 

Here he paused and awaited her answer. His 
words had been so solemn, so heartfelt, that I think 
Nina was disturbed by them to such a degree that, 
had he been not quite so good a match, she could 
have let him go. But her whole worldly nature cried 
out against renouncing the wealth and position which 
he could give her. So she decided to keep him. 

“T don’t know how it is with you,” she said, 
peevishly, “but I’m sureI love you well enough to 
marry you.” (As indeed she did, according to the 
judgment of any person in whose vocabulary a hus- 
band represents merely certain social advantages by 
him bestowed.) ‘I’m not the one that has broken 
faith. I’ve done nothing, since our engagement, of 
which you could complain. But I know how it 
is ’—beginning again to sob— You have fallen in 
love with Miss Severn, and want to break off with 
me, but have it appear as if ?twere all my doing. 
But it isn’t, and if you marry her it will be deserting 
me, for I'll never, never give you back your promise!” 

She had worked her feelings up to genuine passion 
by this time, and her eyes glittered and her voice 
sharpened in a way not pleasant to witness. Captain 
Fletcher grasped her wrist with unconscious violence. 

“Nina,” he said, sternly, ‘why do you bring in 
Miss Severn’s name thus? I will not permit it. 
Since you have chosen to speak so openly, 1 will tell 
you that I do admire and esteem her, far too highly 
to allow her to become the subject of such remarks. 
Understand that, and let her name drop entirely from 
the discussion. As for what you say of my motive 
in speaking to you as I have done to-night, I cannot 
think that you believe your own words. If it be 
any gratification to you to know that—no, let 
it pass: such words will bring good to neither of us. 
It is enough to say—of which I think you have never 
needed assurance—that I am prepared to fulfil my 
word now, as then. I will be guitied by your wish.” 

“You are not angry with me?” asked Nina, al- 
ready restored to her usual treacherous calm. 

“No, I am not angry,” he answered, simply. 
Heaven knows his spirit was too weary and worn tor 
anger. A leaden despair pressing heavily upon his 
heart, seemed almost to stop its beating. As, leaving 
the arbor, they came up the path, Lilia, perceiving 
them distinctly in the clear moonlight, was at no loss 
to read, in the sad eyes, the shadowed face, some 
trace of what had happened. 

The next day, as Lilia was about to tell Louise her 
intention of leaving B——, the girl anticipated her 
news with the announcement of her brother’s de- 
parture, which was fixed for the next morning. She 
added that his first decision had been to go that very 
day, a plan which he had changed, though very re- 
luctantly, in accordance with her reproachful en- 
treaties that he would remain until after the grand 
excursion to which they had been looking forward 
eagerly, for some time. Upon learning that Captain 
Fletcher was about to leave them, Lilia at once con- 
cluded to delay her own departure, which she had 
meditated solely on his account. 

This grand excursion of which Louise had spoken, 
was an equal mixture of picnic, drive and sail. The 
scene of the festivities was a lonely woodland pond, 
discovered by some enterprising pedestrian, upon 
whose waters the loveliest of water-lilies might be had 
for the gathering, and whose echoes were marvellous- 
ly lifelike. The party, comprising eight persons, 
were to drive thither, and after a lunch set forth on 
their adventures in search of lilies. There being but 
scanty provision of vehicles, one large carriage was 
made to contain the whole party, whose intention it 
was to separate afterward into detachments of two. 
This plan, however, was not known to either Captain 
Fletcher or Miss Severn, whose minds had been of 
late too much pre-occupied to take note of the ar- 
rangements in progress; arrangements, by the way, 
under the exclusive charge ofa committee very jealous 
of any interference with their duties. So, when it 
was time to embark in the four boats awaiting their 
occupants at the water-side, these two found, to their 
| dismay, that they were expected to bear each other 
;company. ‘The devoted Reynolds and his flute” 
| engrossed Louise, while Nina had been secured some 
| days before by a deeply infatuated youth who never 
| lost an opportunity of paying her attention. As he 
| was quite wealthy and of good family, the young lady 
| had thought it wise not wholly todiscourage one who 








| 
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| might prove a very convenient substitute, in case | 
. Captain Fletcher in desperation should break his en- | what had formed his principal attraction in her 
And as she really wished to hear what he might | gagement: for so slight was her comprehension of | eyes; and though effeminate, aud, perhaps, not over- 


| honor that she fancied this a possibility. 





were the mest dreadful or delicious to his thought. 
As for Lilia, she actually dared not meet his eyes. 
As, dipping her hand in the cool water, she watched 
the ripples following the motion of her fingers, she 
could not but be thankful for the idle occupation 
which gave her an excuse for not looking up. Cap- 
tain Fletcher experienced an unspeakable delight in 
her mere presence; but, aside from this, the sitnation 
in which they were placed could afford either little 
pleasure, owing to the constraint imposed upon them 
by the peculiar circumstances of their acquaintance. 
Certain intonations must be steadied, certain words 
shunned; indeed it seemed to their bewilderment as 
if every topic were a dangerous one. And still, while 
the tongue was checked the heart félt the more: 
each, conscious not only of mutual constraint but of 
its cause, lapsed constantly into a silence more peril- 
ous than speech. It was inthe effort to relieve one 
of these silences that Lilia leaned far over the boat- 
side to catch a full-blown lily past which they were 
floating. The distance was greater than she had 
expected, and, just as her extended hand touched the 
blossom, the boat gave a sudden lurch which must 
have thrown her overboard had not Captain Fletcher 
caught her quickly before she could fall, For a mo- 
ment, while the boat, disturbed by the sudden im- 
petus, rocked and tossed hazardously, he hekl her 
closely against his breast; her dizzy head with its 
loosened waves of damp hair pressed upon his shoul- 
der, and her fingers still clasped, couvulsively, about 
the blossom for which she had nearly paid so dear a 
price. In an instant she stirred and endeavored 
to raise her head, but, still giddy, it fell back again. 

“Do not move it!” he said, speaking for the first 
time, “‘ you are faint even yet. And I had so nearly 
lost you—my darling! my darling!” 

Summoning all her strength, she lifted herself 
away, saying, ina hard strained voice unlike her own: 

“ Better, perhaps, if 1 had perished!” 

“And I with you!” he rejoined, wildly. “ Better 
die together than live apart! But must it be so, 
Lilia, my love, my only hope? O God! must a man 
give up his whole life’s happiness for the sake of—” 

“For the sake of honor!” she interrupted quickly. 
“Yes, for honor and right he must give up even lite 
itself, if necessary.” 

‘* And I may not even tell you—” 

“You may tell me nothing—nothing! O, Captain 
Fletcher, in mercy be silent!” 

With the last words her voice died away ina husky 
whisper. He buried his tace in his hands, while his 
whole frame shook with the violence of suppressed 
emotion. At length, raising his head, but averting 
his eyes, he said, hoarsely: 

“ You are right. 1am but a coward, after all; but 
I thank you for giving me the strength llacked. If 
you can furgive me, it is all I ask.” 

“IT have nothing to forgive,” she answered, faintly. 
Not another word passed between them until they 
rejoined the rest. 

That evening they met for the last time. Beneath 
the dark blue sky of the summer night they parted. 
As the young man took her hand in a farewell clasp, 
he looked up at the large steady stars that hung over 
them, and suid, earnestly: 

‘‘There is a heaven beyond this earth, Lilia.” 

She could not answer at first, but he felt her fingers 
tremble in his own, aud read, in the dry, hot eyes, a 
dumb misery too deep for tears. When he left her his 
trial was doubly hard to bear—he knew she loved him, 

The next morning he wentaway. Louise and Nina 
soon fullowed; one to the mountains, the other to 
Saratoga, to finish, if possible, the flirtation which, in 
order to keep guard over Captain Fletcher, she had 
deserted at its height. Last went Lilia, and, of those 
eventful weeks, there remained, to those who had 
shared in them, only a memory. 

The rest is soon told. One year from that month, 
Captain Fletcher fell, in the terrible battle of Gettys- 
burg. Many a noble soul was lust to the world on 
that day, but not one more brave and loyal than his. 

Nina shed many tears fur the wealth of which Fate 
had deprived her, and wore deep mourning awhile, 
principally for the sake of the eclat attendant upon 
having been betrothed to a soldier, and more especial- 
ly an officer, who had died for his country. She after- 
wards married Charles Ogden, because he happened 
to possess a larger furtune than any other of her lovers. 
She did not do so, however, until she had signally 
failed in an attempt to captivate an enormously 
wealthy young Cuban, who, gracious!y permitting 
her to make all the advances, amused himself with 
her until the flirtation ceased to be a diversion, when, 
with a cool adios he removed his black eyes, his swar- 
thy cheek and tierce mustache, from the sphere of 
her admiring eyes. Thus lett disconsolate, she kind- 
ly accepted the hand of Charles Ogden, whose infatu- 
ation, it seemed, nothing could remove. Nothing, at 
least, but marriage, which seems to have been suffi- 
ciently thorough in its cure. For he soon discovered 


So she had | wise, he was neither heartless nor mercenary like her, 


" ; | yielded, graciously, to Charley Ogden’s frantic pray- | therefore could not help feeling a natural revulsion 
trived to check them so far as to enable her to listen. | ers that he might accompany her on this occasion, | 


at the continual evidences of her utter narrowness. 


**T am seeking only your good,” he said. ‘‘ Heaven | which he anticipated as one of unalloyed delight. | She stillhaunts the most crowded and fashionable 


knows IJ have considered you tar more than myself, 
during these past unhappy weeks. I will be guided 
by your wish throughout, and will ask nothing save 
that you reflect weil before deciding. Remember 
that the future fate of both of us is in your hands. 
Do you think our love is strong enough to bear us 
safely through the trials that must assail every 
Putting my feelings out of the question, do 


to share my lot, whatever it may be, for better or for 


The other two were persons in the last stage of a flir- 
| tation; of such desperate case, indeed, that it seemed 
highly probable that that very day would witness the 
) asking and answering of that important question 
than which there is not one more awtul to the heart 
| of man. 
| that Captain Fletcher and Miss Severn must go to- 


| gether. No change, no drawing back was possible; 


| hand to help her into the boat, whether this necessity 


watering-places, flirting constantly, alike regardless 


| of the presence of the husband to whom she owes 


everything, and the memory of the former lover from 
whose life she willfully dashed aside the offered cup 


| of happiness. 


Under these circumstances, it was evident 


Lilia Severn is Lilia Severn still. She will never 
bear another name. She wore no black in remem- 
brance of her lost love, but that heaven of which his 
parting words spoke can witness what heart mourns 


| its dead hero with a perpetual mourning. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“TALITHA-CUML!” 


BY HENRY C. COOLER, 


* Damsel, I say unto thee, arise!"’ 


A loving daughter of a Roman sire 

Lay on the couch of death —no quickening fire 
Of Jove could rouse the inanimate clay, 

Or stay the soul that upward winged its way. 
But to no gods the father now appealed, 

But svon at Jesus feet he humbly kneeled ; 
And wrestling with an agonizing strife. 
Besought his Lord to bring her back to life. 


Behold Him at the couch on which she died, 

(Her mother's glory, and her father's pride,) 

There with the dead alone, he lays his hand 

On that fair brow, and at the august command, 
*“'Talitha-cumi!"’ her dear life returns, 

And every vein with vigorous life blood burns, 


Now to thy God be endless praises given, 

And let thy constant thanks ascend to heaven. 
“Prepare to meet thy God "' at that great day, 

When earth, and sky, and sea shall pass away. 

And pray. that when before that great white thy 

Where Death the King of Terrors cannot come, 

Thy kindred with thyself shall joyful meet, 

And bow with gladness at the mercy-seat; 

And “ Adoremus " ery in sweetest sounds 

Of dulect notes, When bliss shall kuow no boun 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PHILIP MAYHEW’S SUCCE 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ComINnG at last,” said Mrs. Mayhew, as k 
out of the window she saw a lad of sixteen tu. 
corner of the street which led to the house. 

He was decidedly good-looking, and there vy 
expression of latent energy in the lines of his c: 
nance which an air of weariness and discourag: 
could not conceal. 

“ Philip, my poor boy,” said his mother, as | 
tered the room, “1 needn’t ask you if you hav 
successful; I know by your looks that you have + 

“It isas yousay. Noone will give me er 
ment. I begged the privilege of putting a ton 
into the cellar, but an applicant, needy as 1 
judging by his looks, had already secured the j: 
was the same with half a dozen other things I . 
mention. 1 may as well give up, and not t: 
more.” 

He said this despondingly, as he took his seat 
table opposite his mother. 

“J cannot blame you, my son, yet try and be 
ful. I have faith in you, and what is mor 
father had faith in you. He kept you at schi 
he saw the promise that was in you, and cou) 
through the blinding smoke of the factories, + 
he uncomplainingly toiled year after year, an 
see in the distance the dawn of a brighter day. 
peat, he had faith in you. Have faith in your 

“T wish I could obey you, my mother, and . 
if I were only able to find anything to do, No: 
how humble the task—but something to keep '. 
starving. If I don’t, how much longer can v 
sist?” 

“A few days.” 

“And then a loaf of bread and a plate o: 
nicely fried potatoes, such as are now before . 
be luxuries we cannot obtain.” 

“Yes, for of the little sum we brought w 
only a few shillings areleft. Butare you awe. 
there still remains one resource untried?” 

“No. What is it?” 

“The Intelligence Office—you have nev 
there.” 

“True. Strange that it didn’t occur to m: 
came you to think of it?” 

“After you went away this morning, som 
men who happened to meet opposite the op: 
dow, stopped and talked about it, and agre: 
there together. As I listened to what they 
thought to myself that if you should go a 
there, you might stand as fair a chance as ot 
plicants, and better, perhaps, than some, on 
of your good looks.” 

Philip's color heightened a little, as he r 
that he probably should not look so well to + 
as he did to her. 

“No, you may not, because strangers have 
me, the means of knowing how good you ar 

“Atany rate, I can go and wait with the 1 

“When will you return?” 

“Not till night, if as usual I am unsuccessf 
will be lonely, mother. I wish the Atlant 
did not lie between us and all our kindred, 
you would have some one to speak to wh 
absent.” 

‘When alittle before your father died, we 
little we had, the hearts of our kindred clos 
us. The way your Uncle John treated m+ 
time we met, though no one could have sai 
was absolutely uncivil, was to me, who peri 
derstood him, as if he had given me a blow 

“He said that he deeply sympathized w 
our misfortunes, and that he was very srt 

“ Yes, he was sorry, because he imagine. 
should ask him to befriend us.” 

“Who knows but the day may come whe 
be glad for us to befriend him?” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“TALITHA-CUMI!” 


n | 

BY HENRY C. COOrER. | 
nein | 
**Damsel, I say unto thee, arise!"* 


A loving daughter of a Roman sire | 
Lay on the couch of death—no quickening fire 
Of Jove could rouse the inanimate clay, 

Or stay the soul that upward winged its way. 
But to no gods the father now appealed, 

But svon at Jesus’ feet he huinbly kneeled; 
And wrestling with an agonizing strife. 
Besought his Lord to bring her back to life. 


Behold Him at the couch on which she died, 

(Her mother's glory, and her father's pride,) 

There with the dead alone, he lays his hand 

On that fair brow, and at the august command, 
* Talitha-cumi!"’ her dear life returns, 

And every vein with vigorous life blood burns. 


Now to thy God be endless praises given, 
And let thy constant thanks ascend to heaven. 

“ Prepare to meet thy God’ at that great day, 
When earth, and sky, and sea shall pass away. 
And pray. that when before that great white throne, 
Where Death the King of Terrors cannot come, 
Thy kindred with thyself shall joyful meet, 

And bow with gladness at the mercy-seat ; 

And“ Adoremus "’ cry in sweetest sounds 

Of dulcet notes, when bliss shall know no bounds. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PHILIP MAYHEW’S SUCCESS. 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

““ComMING at last,” said Mrs. Mayhew, as looking 
out of the window she saw a lad of sixteen turn the 
corner of the street which led to the house. 

He was decidedly good-looking, and there was an 
expression of latent energy in the lines of his counte 


| this comfortable meal has given me courage and hope. 


| perceptible tremor of the lips, or a keen, eager glance 





| “It don’t seem likely now,” was Mrs. Mayhew’s | nance luminous with the innocent joy of early girl- 
| answer. | hood. 


“Yet stranger things than that have happened.” 

« Yes, 1 have known some as strange myself.” 

“Well, mother, I'll go to the Intelligence Office | 
now. I was faint and weary when I returned, but 





I never before so fully realized how much our moral | 


| ad | 
| and mental resolution is influenced by what may be | 


termed home-comforts.” 
At the same time that the foregoing conversation 

took place between Mrs. Mayhew and her son, Dr. 
Statfurd, the owner of one of those suburban houses | 
which combine the advantages of country and city } 
life, stood at a door which opened on grounds rich | 
with shade and forest trees, shrubbery and flowers. | 

“Laura,” said he, speaking to his wife, “‘ my pro- | 
fessional labors are daily increasing, so that I have no | 
time to work in the garden. If 1 could find a skilful 
gardener, I should be willing to give him liberal 
wages.” 

“A really skilful gardener is not easily obtained,” 
replied his wite. ‘* But you know that I am some- 
thing or a florist, and can find time when you are ab- 
sent to give sume directions, if nothing more.” 

Dr. Stafford proceeded at once to the Intelligence 
Office. When-he entered there was scarcely a vacant 
seat. Some assumed a careless air, a few appeared 
stolid and impassive, while a quick flush, a scarcely 


of the eye, betrayed in others anxiety and a sudden 
renewal of hope. 

Dr. Stafford had faith in physiognomy, but depend- 
ed more on the expression than the form of the fea- 
tures. He was fastidious, yet somewhat hasty in 
arriving at conclusions, and as with a quick eye he 
swept the circle of faces, he gave a little negative 
shake of the head, as much as tosay, ‘There is no 
one here that will suit me.” 

Philip Mayhew understood by his appearance what 
was passing in his mind, and his heart sunk within 
him. When he reached the door, the doctor turned 
and gave another look at the anxious expectants, and 
for a few moments his eye dwelt on the frank, hand- 
some countenance of Philip Mayhew, the rosy flush 





nance which an air of weariness and discourag t 
could not conceal. 

“Philip, my poor boy,” said his mother, as he en- 
tered the room, ‘‘1 needn’t ask you if you have been 
successful; I know by your looks that you have not.” 

“It isas yousay. Noone will give me employ- 
ment. I begged the privilege of putting a ton of coal 
into the cellar, but an applicant, needy as myself, 
judging by his looks, had already secured the job. It 
was the same with half a dozen other things I might 
mention. I may as well give up, and not try any 
more.” 

He said this despondingly, as he took his seat at the 
table opposite his mother. 

**T cannot blame you, my son, yet try and be hope- 
ful. I have faith in you, and what is more, your 
father had faith in you. He kept you at school, for 
he saw the promise that was in you, and could look 
through the blinding smoke of the factories, where 
he uncomplainingly toiled year after year, and could 
see in the distance the dawn ofa brighter day. I re- 
peat, he had faith in you. Have faith in yourself.” 

“T wish I could obey you, my mother, and I could 
if I were only able to find anything todo. No matter 
how humble the task—but something to keep us from 
starving. If I don’t, how much longer can we sub- 
sist?” 

“A few days.” 

“And then a loaf of bread and a plate of crisp, 
nicely fried potatoes, such as are now before us, will 
be luxuries we cannot obtain.” 

“Yes, for of the little sum we brought with us, 
only a few shillings are left. But are you aware that 
there still remains one resource untried?” 

“No. What is it?” 

“The Intelligence Office—you have never been 
there.” 


of excit t making him look much younger than 
he was. 

“Too young—too young,” he murmured half aloud, 
and left the office. 

He had gone only a few steps, when a voice at his 
side said: 

‘Excuse me, sir, but if I understood you aright you 
wish for somebody to work in your garden.” 

“*¥ do.” 

“If you would only be willing to try me, sir.” 

“T should be, but you are too young to have much 
knowledge of gardening. I noticed you in the office, 
but thought a boy of fourteen would hardly answer 
my purpose.” 

“T am sixteen, sir, and when I was attending school 
in England, there was a large garden where the stu- 
dents had opportunity to cultivate shrubs and flowers. 
If you will only take me a week on trial, I will do the 
best I can, and I think that I can suit you.” 

“ Well, at any rate I will take you home and you 
may stay a week. By that time you can judge 
whether or not you would like to remain with me, 
and I can tell if I should like to have you. In about 
two hours I shall be ready toreturn home. Willyou, 
meantime, go and wait at my office, or have you some 
little matters you would like to attend to?” 

“T should like to let my mother know where I am 
going.” 

‘Yes, that willberight. Hereismy address. You 
will find me at my office the hour I mentioned.” 





CHAPTER II. 


“T WILL come and see you just as svon as I can,” 


| with vou,” said she, lowering her voice. 


{a clown seems out of place among such beautiful 





“Edie,” said Dr. Stafford, going up to the spot 
where she stood, “ when did you come?” 

“Full an hour ago, and when { saw the car stop, I 
ran out to meet you.” 

“And why didn’t you come and meet me, as you 
intended?” 

“O, because I saw that you hada young gentleman 


“Why, that is my new gardener. Didn’t your 
Aunt Laura tell you that I had gone in pursuit of 
one?” 

““O yes, but I didn’t suppose that he would look 
so.” 
“So? What do you mean by so?” 

“* Why I mean that he looks like a gentleman.” 
** Just as I like to have my gardener look. To me 


things as flowers are.” 

** Not so much as some who call themselves gentle- 
men, who look asif they thought of nothing but their 
fine clothes.” 

“LT agree with you there, Edie. But if you don’t 
tell a gentleman by his fine clothes, what do you tell 
him by?” 

“O, L[know, but I can’t put my thoughts into words 
very well.” 

“So Ishan’t have the benefit of your knowledge.” 
“No. If IT could only think of the right words to 
express my ideas—those [ have in my mind—I could 
write pages and pages about it. All I can say now is, 
that to look like a real gentleman I think that a man 
should look as if he knew something.” 

“On the whole, rather a pithy exposition of the 
matter, my little Edie.” 

“Now, uncle, you are laughing at me,” with a lit- 
tle pout of her red lips. 

“No, indeed, [am not. There, your auntis at the 
door, waiting for us.” 

All this was said in suppressed tones, yet Philip, 
though he purposely lingered behind when he heard 
himself alluded to, could not avoid hearing the most 
of what they said. As he saw Edie emerge from the 
shadow of the vines and trip along by her uncle’s side 
with steps light and graceful as a fairy’s, her golden 
curls floating back on the wind, he thought that the 
most beautiful peri he ever read about in Eastern 
romance, could not look more lovely and bewitching. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE days of the trial-week had to Philip slipped 
away like so many hours. Thelast night was to him 
a sleepless one. He was harassed and tormented 
with the fear that he had fallen short of what his em- 
ployer required. Dr. Stafford had not found fault 
with him, neither had he praised him, or in any way 
expressed his approbation of what he had done. It 
was not his way to do anything of the kind. He was 
naturally reticent, and if those in his employ failed 
to please him, he quietly dismissed them. 

It was true that Mrs. Stafford had spoken to him 
many kind and encouraging words, and that Edie had 
been quite enthusiastic in the praises she bestowed 
on his floricultural skill. These commendations were 
very grateful to him, but he knew that what they 
thought of him would not materially influence Dr. 
Stafford in his decision, if he had not fully come up to 
his expectations. 

The day was drawing toa close, but the subject 
nearest Philip’s heart had not been alluded to except 
by Edie, who as usual, with light and buoyant steps, 
though the sunny sweetness of her face was slightly 
clouded, was flitting round hither and thither in the 
garden paths, stopping occasionally to admire the 
flowers, or to inhale their fragrance. Once, when 
within speaking distance, she said: 

“You wont go away, will you?” 








thought of his good fortune, he took leave of his 
mother. ‘You wont mind staying alone, will you?” 





“True. Strange that it didn’t occur to me. How 
came you tothink of it?” 

“After you went away this morning, some young 
men who happened to meet opposite the open win- 
dow, stopped and talked about it, and agreed to go 
there together. As I listened to what they said, 1 
thought to myself that if you should go and wait 
there, you might stand as fair a chance as other ap- 
plicants, and better, perhaps, than some, on account 
of your good looks.” 

Philip's color heightened a little, as he remarked 
that he probably should not look so well to strangers 
as he did to her. 

“No, you may not, because strangers have not, like 
me, the means of knowing how good you are.” 

“Atany rate, I can go and wait with the rest.” 

* When will you return?” 

“Not till night, ifas usual Iam unsuccessful. You 
will be lonely, mother. 
did not lie between us and all our kindred, and then 
you would have some one to speak to when I am 
absent.”* 

«When alittle before your father died, we lost what 
little we had, the hearts of our kindred closed against 
us. The way your Uncle John treated me the last 

time we met, though no one could have said that it 
was ubsolutely uncivil, was to me, who perfectly un- 
derstood him, as if he had given me a blow.” 

‘He said that he deeply sympathized with us in 
our misfortunes, and that he was very sorry for us.” 

“Yes, he was sorry, because he imagined that we 
should ask him to befriend us.” 

“Who knows but the day may come when he will 
be glad for us to befriend him?” 


I wish the Atlantic Ocean | 


‘“*Noindeed. The people in the other part of the 
house are good and kind, aud I have the prospect of 
| some employment, so that I shall have something to 
| take up my mind.” 
| Dr. Stafford who was punctual to the time he had 
| designated, found Philip waiting for him. A car was 
signalled, and Philip, during the half hour which in- 
tervened previous to arriving at their place of desti- 
| nation, busied himself by recalling to mind the best 
| methods of cultivating shrubs and flowers. He was 
| in the midst of roses, geraniums, camelias, and helio- 
| tropes, when he was roused from his reverie by Dr. 
Stafford, who touching his shoulder, said: 

“This is where I live. We will go in at the gate 
| you see yonder, which will give you a glimpse of your 
| prospective employment.” 

O, these grounds are beautiful,” exclaimed Philip, 
| with brightening countenance. 
| ‘And susceptible of being made a great deal more 


so,” said Dr. Stafford, who went on to make remarks | 


such as were calculated to bring Philip out, and to 
convince himself that he possessed considerable 
| knowledge relative to the cultivation of flowers. 
As they walked slowly up a garden-path which led 
| towards the house, Philip caught a glimpse ofa girlish 
form, half veiled by the foliage of some grape-vines. 
A wusical, silvery laugh was heard at the same mo- 
ment, while an opening made in the vines by two 
dimpled hands, revealed one of the sweetest faces 
that he ever saw. Her complexion made him think 
of the daughters of his own native isle. It was as 
' pure as white lilies rosy with the glow of sunset, 


while her eyes, blue as a summer sky, had in them a | 


| Warm, sunny light, which made her whole counte- 


said Philip, as with a face radiant with joy at the | 


**] can’t tell yet,’’ was his answer. 
| “T shall be so sorry if you do, for father is gone 
away, and so Iam going to stay here all summer; 
| and I shall be—I mean you know how to make every- 
| thing in the garden look so fresh and beautiful.” 
| Philip, whose eyes, though he made no reply, 
| beamed with pleasure, did not hear a step behind him 
| on the gravel path as he bent down to lift a spray of 
| roses and fasten it to the trellis. 

“ Philip.” 

He started and his cheeks flushed at the sound of 
Dr. Stafford’s voice. 
| «J believe,” said the doctor, “ that the time of your 
| probation expires this evening.” 
| “ Yes sir, it does.” 

“Here is your week’s wages,” handing him what 
was due him. 
| Philip’s countenance fell. Dr. Stafford was going 
| to dismiss him, he thought. 
“ We are both free now,” said the doctor. 
“Yes sir.” 
| Well, which is it—go or stay?” 
“That depends on you, sir.” 
| “Then you will remain where you are.” 
| Tshall be very glad to. I was afraid I hadn't 
| suited you.” 
| You have done better than I expected, and to 


help to me, and experience will teach me something.” 
“Tt always teaches those who are willing to learn. 
And now you had better go and see your mother. 
She will be anxious to know what conclusion we've 
come to.” 

Philip went. 

“All right,” said he, as his mother met him at the 
threshold. “I believe [ never felt happier in my 
life.” And sitting by her side, he repeated to her al- 
most word for word, what Dr. Stafford had said to 
him. 

“It was very kind in him to express sv much confi- 
dence in you,” said his mother. 

“Yes, it was. You can’t think how much courage 
it has given me. Like some one I was reading of the 
other day, I feel strong for life and duty.” 

“And so do I, for your welfare is dearer to me than 
my own.” 

“ He is going to raise my wages, too, s0 that you 
wont be obliged to work every minute, and I can af- 
ford to subscribe for some good papers for you to read.” 
Just then the nine o’clock bell began to ring. 

“T didn’t think that it was so late,’’ said Mrs, May- 
hew. 

“Nor I, but I am going to stay all night. Mrs. 
Stafford proposed it herself when she found I was 
coming to see you, and I am very glad of the chance.” 
“Not quite so glad as I am, I think. It seems so 
good to have you with me.” 





CHAPTER ly. 


“POVERTY in youth, when it succeeds, has the 
magnificent result of turning the whole will to effort, 
and the whole soul to aspiration.” 

So says a distinguished writer, and its truth was 
verified by Philip Mayhew. He was energetic, per- 
severing, faithful and efficient, and in every respect 
so well disposed, that Dr. Stafford on all available oc- 
casions was inclined to befriend him. So propitious 
was the friendly influence in combination with Phil- 
ip’s own efforts, as to cause him to rise steadily and 
surely in the scale of fortune, so that at the expira- 
tion of ten years he was a partner ina mercantile 
firm, as much distinguished for its fairness and in- 
tegrity as its wealth. 

Now, at the age of twenty-six, in personal appear- 
ance he more than fulfilled the promise of his early 
youth. He was one of those who would attract at- 
tention in alarge assembly by his fine form, hand- 
some, intelligent t , and distinguished air. 
And Edith—whilom our little Edie. She is more 
beautiful now than when ten years ago we saw her 
in the garden, for her features are now ‘stamped 
with the seal of mind,” while the pure azure of 
heaven never was given to more heavenly eyes. 

Her father is dead—she lost her mother when she 
was a little child—and she has for eight years been 
the adopted daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Stafford, and 
for half that time the affianced wife of Philip 
Mayhew. 

Edith is now sitting ina handsomely furnished par- 
lor of a house owned by Mrs. Mayhew, presented to 
her by her son. She has been spending the day with 
her, and is now waiting for a sudden and violent 
shower to subside, so that she can return home. 

Heavy gusts of wind sweep by, dashing the rain 
against the windows. Vivid flashes of lightning il- 
lumine the darkness without, which are quickly suc- 
ceeded by peals of thunder such as crash through and 
stifle the duller, rumbling sounds made by cars and 
carriages. 

A sharp ring at the door-bell was unheard. A sec- 
ond proved more successful, and a man poorly clad 
was admitted. His clothing was thoroughly satura- 
ted, for he had been unsheltered even by an umbrella. 
He asked to see Mrs. Mayhew, and while the servant 
went to tell her, he shivered as he stood just inside 
the door, hisdripping garments making little pools 
allaround him. There was no fire in the parlor, so 
he was conducted into the kitchen where a bright 
coal tire was burning in the range. 

Mrs. Mayhew took a seat opposite him, A glance 
showed her that his appearance was unattractive. 
He was a heavy, saturnine looking man, beetle- 
| browed, dark to swarthiness, and apparently about 
fifty years of age. Ashe sat before the tire, he cast 
freqvent and stealthy glances towards Mrs. Mayhew. 
She was conscious of this, although she kept her eyes 
tixed on some sewing she happened to have in her 
| hand. 

* You either don’t know me, or don’t want to own 
me—which is it?” he said, at last, 

“The first is true—I don’t know you,” she replied. 

“You think that you never saw me before?” 

** IT don’t remember that I ever did.” 

“If I had come here in a splendid carriage, with a 
fine broadcloth coat on, and other things to match, 
perhaps your sight would have been keener.” 

It’s your face I look at—not your coat.” 

“And it’s your face that I look at, and I should 
have known you had IT seen you anywhere. 
blind as those that wont see.” 

“T have no relations in this country except my son, 
and among the few acquaintances I have made I have 
no remembrance of any one who resembles you.” 





None so 





| confess the truth, I expected more of you than I 

| should of most persons.” 

| “Why so?” 

| T liked your looks and your behaviour. Gv on in 

| the path you have taken, and you will make your 

mark in the world. I am confident that you will. I 

shall raise your wages if you continue to doas well as 

you have done.” 
“Thope to do better. 


| given me many directions which have been a great | 


A3 Mrs. M:yhew said this Philip entered the room. 
“Is this my brother? I thought he wasdead. I 

was told so,” said the man, his already burning cheeks 
| turning toa still deeper crimson, and a wild light 
| gleaming from his eyes. ‘If it is he,” quickly rising 
| from his chair, and approaching Philip, “he will 
| know me, and if he gives me my due, he will curse 
| me. I should curse him if we could exchange places 


Mrs. Stafford has kindly | with each other.” 


| 
‘Is it possible,” said Mrs. Mayhew, also rising and 
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coming forward, “that this is John Mayhew, my 
husband’s brother?” 

“Tam he.” 

“*T trace no vestige of your former self. Do you?” 
turning to Philip. 

* None.” 

“Then I must be changed. Well, evil passions 
plough deep, and remorse deeper thanall. You were 
a good brother tome. You saved my life once, and 
I paid you by making you all beggars—I, your own 
brother. But hardship don’t change one like remorse. 
You look as you did the last time I saw you.” 

As he spoke he went up to Philip and looked him 
in the face with a kind of frightened yet wistful look. 

“Tf you are John Mayhew, I am your nephew, not 
your brother,” said Philip. 

“You are right. It all comes to me now. But 
somehow my head seems to be kind o’ muddled—I 
can’t remember. And so you are my brother Rich- 
ard’s son?” 

“ I am.” 

“As Isaid,he was a good brother to me, and the 
best wish I can give you is, that you may be like him. 
I made beggars of all of you, but you didn’t know 
that it was I. I had the art tomake it appear that it 
was somebody else. He was open and free as day, 
and never suspected me. And now I’m a beggar my- 
self. I have come to ask bread of the widow and or- 
phan that I ground beneath my heel. Some secret 
power—a demon that is ever present tormenting me, 
goaded me on to do it. It is the same spirit which 
has brooded over me with its dark wings, night and 
day, first tempting me to evil, then crushing my ener- 
gies, and at last bringing me to whereI am. I repeat 
that this demon has urged me on to come and ask 
bread of you. I have come against my will, but the 
secret power is stronger than my will. And nowl 
ask you to turn me away, the same that I should you 
ten years ago, if you had asked the same favor of me. 
It is the only way to quit scores—to make me feel 
satisfied.” 

“No, John Mayhew, we will not turn you away. 
Stay with us. You will be welcome. Shall it not be 
80, my sou?” 

“Yes, mother, my father’s brother shall be welcome 
to a home with us.” . 

“Do I dream, or did you say that you would give 
me a home?” 

“Yes, we will give you a home,” said Mrs. Mayhew. 

“We will do our best to make you comfortable.” 

* And heap coals of fire on my head. Well, I de- 
serve it; but I shan’t trouble you long—I’ve but a 
short time to live.” 

At this moment a voice at the door said: 

“The chamber is ready, ma’am.” 

Ts there a good fire burning in the grate?” 

“A good fire, and everything prepared just as you 
told me.” 

‘Come with me, Mr. Mayhew, to the chamber made 
ready for you,” said Philip, ‘and you will find dry 
garments and other things necessary to make you 
comfortable.” 

“T will go, but do you know that I shall never leave 
the chamber you speak of alive? Fever is burningin 
my veins. They carried me toa hospital, but I was 
too cunning for them. I contrived to make my es- 
cape, and found my way here somehow, I can’t tell 
how.” 

As he turned to leave the room with Philip he 
caught sight of Edith, who, unseen by him, had 
entered. 

“Do you keep angels here?” said he. ‘ Well, this 
is my last night on earth, and you must let some of 
them guard me, and keep the demon away that so 
torments me.” 

His words proved prophetic. It was his last night 
on earth. Mrs. Mayhew, Philip and Edith stood by 
his bedside when a little betore midnight he passed 
away. 

“Mother,” said Philip, “do you refnember that I 
once said, many years ago, the time might come when 
he would be glad for us to befriend him?” 

“ I do.” 

“And it came.” 

“Yes, but I wish he could have lived long enough 
to see that we were not among those who render evil 
for evil.” 

““SodoI. Yet wild and confused as his mind was, 
he did in a measure realize that we were above seek- 
ing to revenge the injuries which by his own confes- 
sion he had inflicted on us.” 





There is no rule without some exceptions, so it is 
said. Thus, though we have the high authority of 
Shakspeare for saying that— 


“The course of true love never did run smooth," 


we are constrained to say that the loves of Philip 
Mayhew and Edith Stafford form an exception to this 
aphorism. Although we have been at the trouble of 
investigating the matter fully as possible, we cannot 
find that there was any envious or spiteful relative, 
or guardian, who tried to throw obstacles in their 
way, or that Philip on any occasion ever thought it 
incumbent on him to manifest a jealous spirit, or that 
Edith ever imagined it tu be necessary to flirt, or to 
indulge in littie ebullitions of ill temper in order to 
test her lover’s forbearance, devotion and loyalty. 

When they sealed their vows at the altar, each felt 
sure of the affection of the other. There was no mis- 
giving on either side. In choosing one another they 
were fully persuaded that they had chosen wisely. 
Edith was then, and still is, confident of Philip’s wish 
and ability to do right, while of her it can be truly 
said, “‘ The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER THE ROSE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
Agatha walked alone in her garden 
Just at the close of a summer day: 
Walked, or lingered, or sat for a moment, 
Allin a happy. dreamy way ; 


Bending, blushing over the flowers, 
Breathing their breath, and whispering low, 
“Sweet. ere you bloom for another summer, 
I shall be wedded to one you know;"’ 


Listening the wild-bird’s’ joyous vespers, 
And with a glad smile answering, 
“Yes, just so, like the mated robins, 
All the day our light hearts sing.’’ 


Into her golden visions suddenly 
Breaks a voice that she knows full well; 
* Ah, he is seeking me!"’ she murmured, 
Striving to calm her bosom's swell— 


Striving to still her happy trembling, 
Ere he shall touch her hand, and know 
How at his coming her fond heart quickens, 
And the full pulses ebb and flow. 


There he comes now through the acacias— 
Not alone, fair cousin May 

Hangs on his arm with her face averted, 
Blushing, and looking another way. 


Backward Agatha drew in the shadow, 
Watching her lover with proud bright eyes: 

Where was a figure as stately as Clarion’s ? 
Where was a soul as noble and wise ? 


“ But can he be ill ?—his cheek is pallid! 
Can he be angry ?—it flushes to red! 
Why does he clasp May’s lily fingers ? 
Why is she turning away her head ? 


“What is he saying in tones so tremulous ? 
What does he mean by * known too late ?* 
What are the chains that bind my Clarion ? 
Chains her beauty has taught him to hate!"* 


Near was an arbor of crimson roses; 
Down through their clusters, a year ago, 
Agatha thought that the heavens had showered, 
Dropping a crown on her brow of snow: 


Thought she could hear how the stars were rolling 
In rhythms of harmony, sphere on sphere: 
Thought the key-note of the universe sounded 
In that * I love you!”’ breathed in her ear. 


Now another stands with Clarion 

Under the portal’s fragrant arch, 
Leaning against him, laughing, and saying, 
“You're as uncertain as weather in March! 


** Now a north-wind sheathed in snowflakes, 
Then some tropical folly like this."’ 
** Under the rose,’’ he said, and bending, 
* Sealed her lips with a welcome kiss. 


“T think I am ill,’’ said Agatha, faintly, 
When in her chamber they found her lain, 

“Something struck me! my head is dizzy, 
My heart is sick with a throbbing pain."’ 


When on their meeting she calmly gave him 
His ring of troth, did Clarion know— 
Seeing his wild-rose changed to a lily— 
Whose false hand had given the blow? 
* * * * * * * 
Agatha twined May's dusky tresses 
Full of pearls as white as milk, 
Bound the bride's veil over her forehead, 
Draped her in rustling, snowy silk. 


** Nay, no flowers for you, my cousin, 
Gems are fitter—this rose for me; 
Flowers fade, as I am fading, 
But pearls jive on with the rocking sea."’ 


Did those two guess why she was fading ? 
Why the flowers of another spring 

Missed her blushes, and wild-birds waited 
In vain for her joyous answering ? 


If they knew, ‘twas their own hearts told them— 
Never Agatha’s lips nor eyes. 

Scarce less mute were they in the sunshine, 
Than under the roses where she lies. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.1 
MARGARET’S LOVE. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


“A SUMMER at Ashcroft. I wonder what it will 
bring me,” said David Lamond as he passed up the 
superb avenue of a fine old summer seat known in 
the town of Lennox as Ashcroft. The ash trees rus- 
tled above his head in the high April wind, and when 
he had shut the iron gate behind him, the array of 
tulips in the garden flaunted gaily in the sunshine. 

He went up the walk, crossed the piazza, and rang 
the door bell. Instantly the door was opened, anda 
fine, hospitable face appeared behind the negro. 

‘Home, are you, David? Welcome!” And the 
hand of the young man was heartily grasped by the 
master of Ashcroft, Mr. Philip Larrington, who drew 
his nephew into a spacious, comfortable room, half 
library half nondescript apartment, and wholly a 
bachelor’s den. A fire was blazing on the hearth and 
warmed the chilly spring atmosphere. It gave cheeri- 
ness to an aspect of things which might have seemed 
in confusion and discomfort if they had not in its 
glow looked cosy and comfortable. The floor was 
covered by matting, unmatched by curtains of rich 
tapestry. Against one window stood a flower-stand 
with a few pots upon it. Three tables held a collec- 
tion of unrecognizable articles. There was a great 
antiquated lounge and several stuffed arm-chairs, an 





old-fashioned sofa, a rosewood fauteuil,a great many | than the little French beauty by Greuze, and she 
oil paintings hung in an incongruous way, a splendid | evidently knew more than most French beauties, 


set of shelves stowed with books, a violin case on a 
stand among some flasks and glasses, and a parrot on 
a perch in the corner. Upon the hearth rug was the 
must luxurious of great chairs in which Lamond was 
placed while his host procured cigars. 

“Real Havanas, David—I know where they came 
from; and here’s a glass for you—port or sherry?” 

Lamond touched the Amontillado to his lips and 
turned back to the fire. 

** How cosy your room is, Uncle Philip.” 

You like it, then? ha, ha! I thought you would. 
I’ve wanted you to see it ever since I came home; I 
remember your boyish trick of making a museum of 
yourchamber. Now here I’ve all my pets about me 
just as 1 like them, and no one comes in but the privi- 
leged few. There's some real Gobelin tapestry over 
there at the windows. I set a store by it. I put 
Ceto over in the corner because he spattered it when 
I fed him—a real purple lory, David; hear him whis- 
tle. He'll talk like a landlady drunk on tea. Now 
have « look at my violin—a real cremona. Listen! 
isn’t that a jewel?” drawing the bow skillfully across 
the strings. ‘I had fine times last winter when the 
place was buried in snow, and I was shut up alone 
here.” 

“ Where were the girls?” 

“In New York. Mary had a friend there—a Miss 
Margaret Clare. Gracie was with them. Nice girls 
—pretty girls, all of them. More sherry, David?” 

“No, thank you,” yielding to the warmth of the 
fire, and looking dreamily at it. ‘“ Where did you get 
those pictures, Uncle Philip?” 

Mr. Larrington jumped up enthusiastically. 

“ They’re all originals, David. Any one would know 
that garden scene for a real Wattean. See the clair- 
obscur—the light on the lawn, and the shadow of the 
trees on the parterre! There’s no doubt at all that 
it’s a Wattean. The female head is a copy of Allston 
—the only copy that ever was made, and the original 
destroyed by Allston himself tor some imagined fault. 
That’s a Claude, thisa Raphael. That’s what Greuze 
intended for a beauty—not half so much a one as my 
May. You must see May directly, David; 1’l) call 
her as soon as she comes in from the garden. There’s 
a whole flock of girls to dinner. Are you afraid of 
them?” 

“No,” smiling. 

* You’re a brave fellow. Come here and see my 
aloe, David; I calculate it will blossom when I’m in 
my sixtieth year, What’s that you’ve got hold of ?— 
my Etruscan jar; but I believe 1 was cheated in that. 
I bought it of an old antiquary in Paris. I don’t 
think he would have parted with it if it had been gen- 
uine. David, you’ve grown pale in the last five years. 
You used to be a vigorous sapling of the old stock.” 


“The Larrington blood has run low over Coke and 
Blackstone.” 

“‘Well, we wont have youstudying outhere. Just 
vegetate, and 1’ll tell you sturies. Now stretch out 
there on that old sofa—your mother used to sit on it 
when she was a girl—and I1’]] tell you an adventure 1 
had at Havre last summer.” 

Lamond obeyed, and smoked luxuriously while his 
uncle commenced what he afterwards discovered to 
bea favorite recital. He was a good listener, yet that 
did not prevent‘his dark, comprehensive eyes taking 
in a thousand alien ideas as they wandered about the 
room. The full spring sunshine touched his dark 
hair, striking a strange brightness from the fine clus- 
ters, and reddening the exquisitely cut lips under the 
profuse silken beard. At twenty-six David Lamond 
was very much a man and very much a child. 

As he lay there he thought that the eyes of the lit- 
tle French beauty by Greuze were fixed upon him. 
So May was prettier than that, was she? He re- 
membered his cousin as a fair-haired, rosy-cheeked, 
merry thing of fifteen, not particularly beautiful, but 
affectionate and light-hearted. She was twenty now. 
His cousin Grace he had parted with when she was 
a mere child—tor in his devotion to professional duties 
he had been lost to his kindred for a long time. He 
had come back to them for a rest now. His uncle 
had lately returned from Europe; May and Grace 
were his wards. Lamond was settled in Baltimore. 

He fell asleep betvre dinner, haunted by a half con- 
sciousness of the curious and comfortable room where- 
in he lay, so that he dreamed of Gobelin tapestry, 
Amontillado sherry, afoes, and meerschaums, until he 
was called to dress for dinner. 

A flock of girls, surely! Blue eyes, gray eyes, and 
black eyes, rosy cheeks and carnation lips, flaxen 
curls, golden braids, and raven bands—black and 
searlet, blue, and pink, and purple drapery. David 
Lamond, though not afraid of girls, was a little be- 
wildered. It was a dinner party of May’s old school 
friends. 

May was pretty. A frank, sweet-faced girl, with 
chestnut curls and blue eyes. David was at ease with 
her directly. 

“And where is your pet friend, May?” 

“ There by Uncle Philip. I'll present you directly.” 

Among the laughter, and chat, and merry jests, 
Lamond glanced ata face with but one beauty—its 
wealth of satin braids. 

“She is not at all like you, May.” 

* No, she is better.” 

**She is much older.” 

“Ten years. She is all the world to me, David. I 
have no mother or older sister, and she is both.” 

“She looks good.” 

** She is the noblest woman I ever knew.” 

David Lamond was a little surprised to hear his 


cousin speak like this. He glanced keenly at the fall- | 





though it seemed strange, with her boarding-school 
education. 

There were several gentlemen present—neighbors 
and friends of the family; among them was a Mr. 
Basil Rosenburg. 

“ He’s a famous musician,” said May, ‘and admires 
Margaret.” 

1t was quite evident. The young man’s fair hair 
almost touched the lady’s ebon braids as he leaned to- 
wards her, and he seemed to have no thoughts for 
any one else present, Lamond observed this apparent 
fascination until he grew curious. 

* Don’t fail to present me to your friend at the first 
opportunity,” he whispered to May, as they came 
trom the table. 

With all the abandon of a boy, he was playing 
“Simon says thumbs up” with two pretty girls in 
the alcove of a window half an hour later, when May 
pushed aside the curtains. 

“David, when you are at leisure, come into the 
music-room,” she said. 

In the musie-room he found some one playing and 


singing Allen Percy in a way that astonished him., 


It was Miss Clare. When she arose from the piano 
and came out of the admiring crowd to the door 
where May stood, his cousin presented him. In tive 
minutes he couldn’t have told whether Margaret 
Clare had any fine points or not. He only knew that 
he was in love with her. 

It was not that she had the air of a queen among 
those gay girls, it was not that she sang so divinely, 
or because of any intellectual brilliancy. David La- 
mond did not know why he loved Margaret Clare ex- 
cept that she was herself. She had sweet, gracious 
ways, a gentle self-possession, a musical voice; all 
these things enchanted him, yet he believed he would 
have loved her without them. In the days when he 
rode the country by her side, in the evenings when 
she sewed with May and he read to them both, in the 
mornings when he heard her sweet songs in the gar- 
den, he grew to need her as his breath. In that 
strange old room of his uncle’s they sat late into the 
summer nights, listening tu tales of Madrid and Se- 
ville, or that city of gardens, Versailles. They heard 
the history of the thousand curiosities about the room, 
the funny toys from Bamberg, the bust obtained at 
a fabulous price at Munich, the old original manu- 
scripts bought at a Leipsic fair, the scarf dropped by 
a German prince at Frankfort, the horn of an ibex, a 
shell from Tarento, some etchings of Florence, an 
elaborately carved crucifix, lost by a French nun, a 
cushion from a harem, the brilliant wing of a bird 
from the swamps of Bucharest, and innumerable rare 
porcelains, pictures, and bijouterie. All these things 
were the prelude to rare, strange stories when twi- 
light wrapped the old room, and the scent of roses 
and blossomed locust trees blew in at the open win- 
dows. Grace, who was yet achild, would be on the 
floor with her head on her uncle’s knee, May swung 
idly in the Indian hammock hung for her and half 
filled with flowers, and Lamond at Margaret’s feet as 
she sat in the faint light at the window, watched her 
face in the dusk, and bathed in an utter content. 


But life at Ashcroft was not all a dream. There 
were excursions up the mountains, horseback rides 
over the commons, and a time of camping out on the 
shores of Green Lake. But it was all a happier life 
than David Lamond had ever dreamed of. 

Yet the summer was gone at last. Lamond’s blue 
eyes grew dark with thought when he looked from his 
chamber window one morning and saw the ash trees 
of the avenue growing russet and gold, while the 
woodbine about his window was like a vine afire. It 
was time that he returned to the city. 

He went out to walk in the early morning. The 
golden rod and asters made the fields gaudy. He 
tramped the bright weeds under his feet as he walked, 
knowing nothing but his own thoughts. He knew 
now what the summer had brought him—love. 

He tried to consider calmly, but invariably came 
back to the same thought—“ if she refuses me, I will 
kill myself!” 

He returned to the house, at last. 

Margaret was teaching Grace in the music-room. 
May sat at the piano, but turned quickly at his en- 
trance. 

‘“Why, what isthe matter, David? You are as 
pale as death!” 

He recollected himself, and tried to be compose. 

“Nothing is the matter with me; perhaps I’m 
tired. I'll sit down here; don’t mind me. Go on 
with your practising.” 

He flung himself upon the low, cushioned window- 
seat. Margaret went on quietly talking with Grace, 
but May turned her music confusedly, and finally 
left the room. It was strange how insersible Mar- 
garet was to his unconsciously burning gaze. Her 
face was like marble, and she hardly glanced up 
from the book she held. Nor could be detected a 
tremor in her gentle voice. She rose upat last. 

** Now, Gracie, we will go up stairs.” 

Lamond sprang to his feet. 

‘* Margaret, one moment alone.” 

At the same instant May looked in at the door, 

‘ Margaret, Basil Rosenburg to see you,”’ she said. 

Lamond’s face darkened. Margaret looked up at 
him, quickly: 

‘*] have a visitor; you’ll excuse me now, David,” 
and she glided from the room. 

She went to ride with Rosenburg. It was evening 
befure he saw her again. Then he caught sight of 
her gray dress as she walked slowly back and forth 
under the trees in the avenue. May was with her, 


ing curls and infantile cheek. Yes, May was prettier | but she left her after a little while, and Margaret 
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went into the woods alone, the gollen bire 
which surrounded Ashcroft. Springing up, h 
house, and sought her there. 

She stood under the trees, her eyes, inex 
sad, fixed upon the dying embers of the wes 
rently she was lost in thought. His step 
arouse her until he was close at her side. 

“ Margaret.” 

She turned, looked into his face, and gr 
pale. 

“Margaret, I love you.” 

“Hush, David.” 

« Will you not listen to me?” 

“No, I cannot,” 

“One question. Will you be my wife?” 

“No.” 

“ Good-by, then, forever. Don't come in 
Margaret, until I can leave this place. G 
good-by! God bless you.” 

He wrung her hands convulsively, and w 
When the next train left the town that 1 
was on his way to Baltimore. 

A year passed. One winter's day he satm 
his law-office when the city postman bro 
mail. Among the letters was one from hi 
Philip Larrington. It ran as follows: 


“Ashcroft, No 
“DEAR NEPHEW:—Since little Gracie « 
old place is painfully gloomy, and I thin 
health suffers from it. She certainly pines fr 
reason, and I propose to have a little party « 
mas—just a family affair, with some holly : 
and Margaret's music, if she can be preva! 
to come. Since her severe illness, a year ag: 
hardly lett her some in New York, I used t 
you w-re in love with her, David, but I pres 
thought, with me, that there was too much 
ity of ages. Margaret is a fine girl, though 
fine girl. 
‘Be sure and come. I’m lonesome. 
“Your uncle, 
“ P) 


Fora year Lamond had fought manfully a 
ily against his passion, and he thought he | 
quered it. “ I think I can see her now,” he sa 
will be indifferent, and I can be cold, though . 
may ache a little. It will be better to see b 

So he went to Ashcroft. Little Gracie’s #1 
was gone, and Mary was very pale in her b). 
but there was happy cheer in the house. 
entered the parlor, Margaret, the Margarc 
arose from the music stool to greet him, 
calm, her manner constrained, but danger: 
dial. The clasp of her slight hand ran to 
like electricity. He bowed low, and turned 

An hour soon passed. He had meant to | 
but he was miserable. He sat down by ! 
when the rest were playing Copenhagen. 

“T’m glad you're here, David,” said he, 
Margaret, too, though she is not looking : 
all, Rosenburg finally persuaded her, I beli: 
say she’s engaged to him.” 

Lamond was unconscious of the answer } 
Never, in all his year’s discipline, had he fi 
terly hopeless, aimless, and wretched. 

During the holiday week, he devoted h 
May. She was frail and pretty, and seeme:! 
to him. Grateful for her affection, he gre 
very tenderly towards her. When on Ne 
night he parted with her, he said: 

**May, if 1 come back in six months, w 
my wife, and go to Baltimore with me?” : 
ing tohim with an abandon which surpr 
she promised, 

It was summer again when they were 
The wedding-day was cool, and fresh, and « 
birds sang, the laughter of gay girls ech 
songs, and Margaret was bridesmaid. Y¥ 
twilight shadows fell, all was over, and * 
seemed solitary and desolate to the old man 
lost in so short a time both his wards, each | 
derly, as a daughter, 

One more short year. Then came the 
change of all. May Lamond was dying. 
been brought back to the old house at Lenn 
croft was never so sad as when the cry of a 
baby broke the summer stillness, heralding ‘ 
of its young mother. No love or care co: 
the failing strength. The agony had been 
—her feet were in the downward path—tl 
not call her back. She did not know the fax 
her, until a bitter tear fell upon her hair. 
ed up slowly into her husband's eyes. 

“ Good-by, dear. When the grass has gr: 
above me, open the drawer of iny writing-d: 
is something there fur you. Carry my baby 
garet,.”” 

That was all she ever said on earth. At 
she died. The little child lived. David 
louked af its sleeping face in doubt. He ba 
er who would care fur it, but he remen 
wife’s wish, and finally wrote to Margaret 
swered, “ Bring me the child.” 

He went and left it in her care, in a gray 
steal in New York. Then he went w Eur 

He dwelt in England for a few months, b 
ed by thought, he went wandering throug 
and Italy, until a longing desire to see his « 
over him, and he turned hi« steps homewai 

Philip Larrington was deal. His new-m 
was beside one made the previous summer- 
grave, green and sweet with pansies and da 
touched the green sward caressingly with hi 

“‘ Her grave is green. What did she leave 
in her writing-lesk? Some memento; per! 
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went into the woods alone, the golden birch woods 
which surrounded Ashcroft. Springing up, he left the 
house, and sought her there. 

She stood under the trees, her eyes, inexpressibly 
sad, fixed upon the dying embers of the west; appa- 
rently she was lost in thought. His step did not 
arouse her until he was close at her side. 

“ Margaret.” 

She turned, looked into his face, and grew ashy 
pale. 

“ Margaret, I love you.” 

“Hush, David.” 

«Will you not listen to me?” 

‘No, I cannot.” 

“One question. Will you be my wife?” 

“No.” 

“ Good-by, then, forever. Don’t come in my way, 
Margaret, until I can leave this place. Good-by— 
good-by! God bless you.” 

He wrung her hands convulsively, and was gone. 
When the next train left the town that night, he 
was on his way to Baltimore. 

A year passed. One winter’s day he sat moodily in 
his law-office when the city postman brought his 
mail. Among the letters was one from his uncle, 
Philip Larrington. It ran as follows: 


“Ashcroft, Nov. 25th. 
“DEAR NEPHEW:—Since little Gracie died, the 
old place is painfally gloomy, and I think May’s 
health suffers from it. She certainly pines from some 
reason, and I propose to have a little party at Christ- 
mas—just a family affair, with some holly wreaths, 
and Margaret’s music, if she can be prevailed upon 
to come. Since her severe illness, a year ago, she has 
hardly left her some in New York. I used to believe 
you w:re in love with her, David, but [ presume you 
thought, with me, that there was too much inequal- 
ity of ages. Margaret is a fine girl, though, a very 
fine girl. 
“‘Be sure and come. I’m lonesome. 
“Your uncle, 
“ PHILIP.” 


Fora year Lamond had fought manfully and stead- 
ily against his passion, and he thought he had con- 
quered it. “I think I can see her now,” he said. “She 
will be indifferent, and I can be cold, though my heart 
may ache a little. It will be better to see her.” 

So he went to Ashcroft. Little Gracie’s sunny face 
was gone, and Mary was very pale in her black dress, 
but there was happy cheer in the house. When he 
entered the parlor, Margaret, the Margaret of old, 
arose from the music stool to greet him, her voice 
calm, her manner constrained, but dangerously cor- 
dial. The clasp of her slight hand ran to his heart 
like electricity. He bowed low, and turned away. 

An hour soon passed. He had meant to be merry, 
but he was miserable. He sat down by his uncle, 
when the rest were playing Copenhagen. 

“I’m glad you’re here, David,” said he. ‘We got 
Margaret, too, though she is not looking strong at 
all. Rosenburg finally persuaded her, I believe; they 
say she’s engaged to him.” 

Lamond was unconscious of the answer he mace. 
Never, in all his year’s discipline, had he felt so ut- 
terly hopeless, aimless, and wretched. 

During the holiday week, he devoted himself to 
May. She was frail and pretty, and seemed to cling 
to him. Grateful for her affection, he grew to feel 
very tenderly towards her. When on New Year’s 
night he parted with her, he said: 

‘May, if 1 come back in six months, will you be 
my wife, and go to Baltimore with me?” and cling- 
ing to him with an abandon which surprised him, 
she promised. 

It was summer again when they were married. 
The wedding-day was cool, and fresh, and clear. The 
birds sang, the laughter of gay girls echoed their 
songs, and Margaret was bridesmaid. When the 
twilight shadows fell, all was over, and the house 
seemed solitary and desolate to the old man, who had 
lost in so short a time both his wards, each loved ten- 
derly, as a daughter. 

One more short year. Then came the greatest 
change of all. May Lamond was dying. She had 
been brought back to the old house at Lennox. Ash- 
croft was never so sad as when the cry of a new-born 
baby broke the summer stillness, heralding thedeath 
of its young mother. No love or care could lift up 
the failing strength. The agony had been too great 
—her feet were in the downward path—they could 
not call her back. She did not know the faces around 
her, until a bitter tear fell upon her hair. She look- 
ed up slowly into her husband's eyes. 

“ Good-by, dear. When the grass has grown green 
above me, open the drawer of my writing-desk ; there 
is something there tur you. Carry my baby to Mar- 
garet.” 

That was all she ever said on earth. At midnight 
she died. The little child lived. David Lamond 
looked at its sleeping face in doubt. He had a moth- 
er who would care for it, but he remembered his 
wife’s wish, and finally wrote to Margaret. She an- 
swered, “ Bring me the child.” 

He went and left it in her care, in a gray old home- 
stead in New York. Then he went to Europe. 

He dwelt in England for a few months, but harass- 





wedding-ring. It was not on her hand when she 
died. O May, my sweet, lost wife! my heart is sore 
that I could not love you as you should have been 
loved.” 

That night he sought out the little ebony writing- 
desk which May had used. A secret spring opened 
the drawer. It contained only a letter. He opened 
it, and a ring of plain gold dropped out. With a 
beating heart he read the words inscribed: 

“David, my husband,—these words you will read 
when the hand that has penned them is cold in death. 
My heart tells me that I shall not live through the 
trial awaiting me—you will be widowed; my baby, if 
it lives, will be motherless. I do not grieve—it will 
be better so. Dear, you have been kind and tender, 
my heart holds you in love and reverence, but it will 
be better for me to die. It is the only way to right a 
wrong that has been done. Three lives were cheat- 
ed a year ago—yours, and Margaret’s, and mine. I 
did not know it then, or it would never have been. 
But now all is well. God bless you, David! WhenI 
am dead ask Margaret to be your wife. Do not hesi- 
tate. It will be the dearest wish of my heart to have 
you united. Give her the ring which should never 
have been mine, but teach my baby to know of me 
and love me, if it lives. Good-by. God keep you al- 
ways—you and Margaret. May.” 


David Lamond crushed the letter in his hand, and 
shed over it bitter, scalding tears. She h&d guessed 
his secret, then; it had embittered her gentle life. 
What right, what right had he to take her happiness 
in charge when he was so totally unfitting? He 
walked the fluor, his brain on fire with thought. He 
had but one comfort; he thanked God that he 
had spared no pains to make her happy. He dwelt 
with sad satisfaction on the many times he had seen 
her sweet face light up with pleasure which he had 
brought her. He recounted the possessions that had 
been hers—the beautiful robes, the jewels, the lux- 
uries of living—horses, servants and the thousand 
advantages of wealth. All these things he knew had 
been a pleasure to her, in spite of the canker blight 
at heart. O, if he could have saved her that! 

He thought of her child, at last. It was in Mar- 
garet’s hands, as had been her wish. To-morrow he 
would see it. 

The next day he started for New York. In the old 
gray homestead he fuund Margaret and his child. 
The little one came to him—tripping unsteadily with 
its tiny feet, calling him “ papa,” and looking won- 
deringly into the face it had been taught to anticipate. 

“You gave her no name, and I have called her 
May,” said Margaret, timidly, as she lifted the little 
one, tenderly. 

“That was right,” said Lamond. 

A week later, he showed Margaret the letter, and 
asked the question he hardly dared toask. The gray 
eyes, so truthful, so steadfast, so sweet in their pa- 
tience, met his, pathetically: 

“ David, | have loved you always.” 

“Then, Margaret, in pity’s name, why did you send 
me from you at Ashcroft?” 

He knew her heart of gold only when she said, 
pleadingly, meeting his reproachful gaze: 

* May loved you.” 





A TROUBLESOME CARGO. 

Hassan, a Cairene trader, suddenly puffed out with 
cotton, finding himself rich in paras and high in flesh, 
has been to Galata, where rosy cheeks and brilliant 
eyes may still be bought by true believers from the 
Italian merchants; and in that suburb of the splendid 
city he has purchased comfort for his age, in the shape 
of tour plump wives. The rewards of virtue and a 
good crop, are penned amidships, in a cabin of four 
berths, under lock and key, while Hassan reclines on 
his bit of red carpet at their prison door. Night and 
day he there holds watch and ward. To be sure that 
none of the crew shall see his harem, he waits on 
them himself; like a slave he fetches them bread and 
fruit, prepares and lights their pipes, fills and re- 
moves the water-jars; and, after his long and earnest 
evening prayer, lies down on his mat across the open- 
ing of their berths. It is pleasant to watch the white 
turban bobbing in among its beauties, and, on the 
sound of'a Frank footfall, to see its pursy little own- 
er slamming the door, and twisting the hasp on his 
yazelles. This happy man has paid for a berth of his 
own, opening on that state-room in which lemons 
and hot water are produced about the time of rest; 
but the lightness of his charge sits heavy on hissoul; 
and when night comes down upon him, and sleep 
ought to close his lids, he has to mount guard over his 
fair mischiefs distrusting that holy verse of the Ko- 
ran, which tells him that, when the sun has gone 


down into the sea, ‘‘All is peace until the breaking of | 
the morn.” In spite of much flesh, and of the good | 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS MIFFLIN, 

OF the continental army of the American Revolu- 
tion, member of the first Congress, of 1774, of the 
Congress of the Confederation, in 1787, and Governor 
of Pennsylvania, was born in that State in 1744. His 
parents were Quakers, and his education was care- 
fully attended to by teachers of that faith; upon his 
taking up arms, the Quakers dismissed him from 
their society. Active and zealous, he early engaged 
in opposition to the arbitrary measures of the British 
ministry proposed for the government of the Ameri- 
can colonies. In 1744, he was a menrber of the first 
Congress which met at Philadelphia. In 1775, he 
visited the camp befvre Boston ; his brilliant manners, 
tine education and ready apprehension, attracted the 
attention of General Washington, who appointed him, 
with Joseph Reed, also from Philadelphia, as his aids, 
the latter as his private secretary, on the 4th of July, 
1775. In August of the same year he was appointed 
quarter-master general. General Washington, in one 
of his letters to Richard Henry Lee, informed him 
of the appointment of Mifflin, to which Mr. Lee 
replied, **I think you could not possibly have ap- 
pointed a better man to his present office than Mr. 
Mifflin. He is a singular man, and you certainly will 
meet with the applause and support of all good men, 
by promoting and countenancing real merit and 
public virtue, in opposition to all private interests 
and partial affection.” 

Colonel Miftiin distinguished himself at the siege of 
Boston by his coolness and intrepidity, and at the age 
of thirty-two he was promoted by Congress to the 
rank of brigadier general. 

In 1777, he was appointed a major general. At this 
time he rendered important service in animating the 
militia, and enkindling the military spirit which 
seemed to have been damped. In 1783, he was again 
elected to Congress from his native State, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was elected to preside over the delibera- 
tions of that body, which station he filled with ability 
and dignity. While President of Congress, General 


Miftiin received at Annapolis, on the twenty-third of 


December, 1783, the resignation of General Washing- 
ton as commander-in-chief of the American army, 
who advanced and delivered to him his commission, 
with a copy of his address on the occasion, the presi- 
dent (General Mifflin) returned him the following 
answer: 


“S1r:—The United States in Congress assembled 
receive, with emotions too affecting for utterance, the 
solemn resignation of the authorities under which 
you have led their troops with success through a 
perilous and doubtful war. Called upon by your 
country to defend its invaded rights, you accepted 
the sacred charge, befvre it had formed alliances, and 
whilst it was without funds or a government to sup- 
port you. You have conducted the great military 
contest with wisdom and fortitude, invariably regard- 
ing the rights of the civil power through all disasters 
and changes. You have, by the love and confidence 
of your fellow-citizens, enabled them to display their 
martial genius, and transmit their fame to posterity. 
You have persevered till these United States, aided 
by a magnanimous king and nation, have been ena- 
bled, under a just Providence, to close the war in 
freedom, safety and independence, on.which happy 
event we sincerely join you in congratulations. 

* Having defended the standard of liberty in this 
new world; having taught a lesson useful to those 
who inflict and to those who feel oppression; you 
retire from the great theatre of action, with the bless- 
ings of your fellow-citizens; but the glory of your 
virtues will not terminate with your military com- 
mand; it will continue to animate remotest ages. We 
feel with you, our obligations to the army in gen- 
eral, and will particularly charge ourselves with the 
interests of those confidential officers, who have at- 
tended your person to this affecting moment. We 
join you in commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, beseech- 
ing him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens 
to improve the opportunity afforded them of becom- 
ing a happy and respectable nation. And for you we 
address to him our earnest prayers, that a life so 
beloved may be fostered with all his care; that your 
days may be happy as they have been illustrious, and 
that he will finally give you that reward which this 
world cannot give.” 


In 1785, General Mifflin was elected to the State | 
| bones were broken, only the arm had been frightfully 


Assembly and president of the executive council. In 
1786, he was a member of the convention which 
tramed the Constitution of the United States, adopted 


spirits which should attend on flesh, he seems haunt- | hy them on the seventeenth of September, 1787, and 


ed by the dread lest four such darlings—all young, all 
tat, all new to the world and its ways—must fall into 
peril, even behind bolts and bars. Happy little 


wretch! He has spent many piastres on the desire 


of his heart—on that which is the desire of every 


| afterward ratitied by the thirteen States of the Union. 


In October, 1788, he succeeded Doctor Franklin as 
president of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
which station he continued until October, 1790. 

In September, 1790, a convention was held for the 


oriental heart—yet he dares not sleep. Munching ap- | purpose of forming a State Constitution. Of this body 


| ples all day, smoking jebile all night, he frets and | General Mifflin was chosen president, presiding over 
pines; his shadow falls less and less; and itis an open | 


its deliberations with great dignity, and aiding its 


ed by thought, he went wandering through France | @estion with the crew how long he may live to enjoy | objects with his eminent ability. Upon the adoption 
the consolations he has bought. At present, hisshare | of the constitution he was elected the first governor 


and Italy, until a longing desire to see his child came 
over him, and he turned his steps homeward. 


Philip Larrington was dead. His new-made grave | 


was beside one made the previous summer—a slender 
eTave, green and sweet with pansies and daisies. He 
touched the green sward caressingly with his hand. 


| of the world seems hard to bear. 


t+ =aoe > —- 





A fashionable, but ignorant lady, was desirous of | 
purchasing a watch. The jeweller showed her, | 
| among others, a very beautiful one, remarking, at the | to the State in suppressing the rebellion. His great 


‘Her grave is green. What did she leave for me | same time, that it went thirty-six hours. ‘‘In one 


in her writing-desk? Some memento; perhaps her | 


day?” she asked. 


under it, and held the office for nine years, having 
been thrice elected. 





and at the principal places publicly addressed the 
militia on the crisis in the affairs of their country, 
and through his animating exhortations the State 
furnished all the men required for the occasion. 

For thirty years of his life General Mifflin devoted 
himself to the service of his country and State. He 
died at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the twenty-first 
of January, 1800, at the age of fircy-six. 





THE LION’S EMBRACE. 

Mons. Chassaing, the celebrated French lion- 
hunter, while in Algeria, got two shots at a lion, 
which bounded away into the cover of evergreen oak, 
or ilexes, groaning at the same time as if much hurt. 
The next morning the Arabs were bidden to bring 
their horses from the encampment, while they set 
off to follow the traces of the wounded beast. The 
Arabs assisted in the search, keeping, however at a 
respectable distance, amid tufts of broom and diss, or 
tall grass. But we must let our hunter relate his 
experiences of a lion’s embrace in his own words, as 
such experiences are not of every-day occurrence: 

Suddenly a powerful roar came forth from the 
midst of one of these tufts, and I saw the lion rise up, 
and with the first bound he same within six yards of 
where I stood. Flurried by the imminence of the 
danger, I fired without taking aim, and I had barely 
time to press my finger on the trigger before the enor- 
mous mass fell upon me, crushing me down. I was 
overthrown, my head downwards, the lion was over 
me, and had my right arm between his jaws. Obey- 
ing the instinct of preservation, I endeavored to ob- 
tain possession of my pistols, with the left, but they 
had fallen out of the waistband when I was struck 
down! I was thus left helpless against my terrible 
adversary without any other means of defence than 
my arms, one of which was paralyzed in the animal’s 
mouth. 

The lion, however, let go my arm and sought to 
catch me by the head; the spring which he took from 
behind to eftect this caused me to slip under him, but 
his tooth took my lower lip in the movement, and cut 
it down tothe chin. By a superhuman effort I seized 
the lion by the mane, over the ear, and slipping my 
thumb under its lower jaw, I managed to keep it at 
a distance; another movement made me slip further, 
so that he could no longer catch my head without 
changing his position, but he seized upon my arm a 
second time, and bit it severely. All this had taken 
much less time than has been occupied in the descrip- 
tion. Never having lost my senses, I then shouted 
out, “‘Here! captain! help!” But in vain. I saw 
no one. 

My strength began to fail me in consequence of the 
prolonged resist I had opy 1 to my adversary, 
and the pain that his bites gave me. I was indeed 
nearly sinking, when 1 perceived that the lion was 
less vigorous, and that he appeared even as if about 
tolet me go. This inspired me with new courage, 
and also gave the captain time to come up to my help 
and to discharge his double-barrelled rifle into the 
flanks of the animal. Happily for me the balls had 
no impetus, or they would have gone through me as 
well asthe lion. It was afterwards ascertained that 
these balls not being conical, only penetrated an inch 
or two, whereas my last ball, having struck it in the 
breast, had injured it both in the lungs and region of 
the heart. 

These two new wounds hence only increased the 
fury of the beast, which, letting go my arm, seized 
me by the shoulder, the only part that he could lay 
hold of; then rising upon his hind legs, he bounded 
towards the bottom of the ravine, carrying me with 
him. This was a horrible moment, and I thought I 
had reached my last. As he went along my head 
struck against the trees, and my back chafed on the 
rocks; nevertheless I shouted out, ‘‘ Captain, take my 
gun, it has still one barrel loaded.” I do not know 
if he heard me, but he did nothing, 

It was in these frightful tortures that I arrived at 
the bottom of the ravine, always borne along by the 
lion, but also always holding by him with the left 
hand. This resistance irritated him so much that he 
made two desperate efforts to shake me off, and I felt 
my shoulder cracking in his formidable jaws. 

Suddenly I saw him sink down and fall over on his 
left side, his hindquarters pressing on my legs; the 
lion was expiring! It was high time. I let go the 
mane, and clutching by a tuft of grass, I raised my- 
self up by a supreme effort, stepped over the pros- 
trate beast, and clambered up to the point from 
whence he had dragged me. There the pain in my 
arm became agonizing, and trying to move it, arm 
and fingers both obeyed my will. I saw with joy no 





bitten. 

This terrible struggle, which lasted only from two 
to three minutes, nearly cost the lion-hunter his life. 
He was conveyed on horseback to his tent, and thence 
to Batna, in a vehicle sent on purpose, and accom- 
panied by his wife in tears. The Arabs showed nei- 
ther sympathy nor consideration. At Batna he was 
admitted into the hospital, where for eight days the 
surgeons thought he would never get over his wounds, 
but thanks to a good constitution and exceeding care, 
he did so, In thirty days he took his first walk in the 
yard of the hospital, and so on the thirty-sixth day 
returned home convalescent. 


——_—— — +o m > 





A Mr. N. was about completing the sale of a horse 


In 1794, during the ‘‘Whiskey Insurrection” in | which he was very anxious to dispose of, when a little 


Pennsylvania, General Mifflin rendered great service 


powers of elocution were brought into requisition. 


| He made a circuit of the lower counties in the State, an end. 


| urchin appeared, who innocently inquired, “ Grandpa, 
| which hoss you goin’ to sell; dat one you build a fire 


under to make him d-r-a-w?” The bargain was at 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OCTOBER. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


On the red hills October sitteth grand, 
Her regal robes float down the valleys fair, 
Right gracefully within her brimming hand 
She holds the golden harvest rich and rare; 
She flingeth beauty in her pathway wide, 
And pens her autograph in liquid fire 
On every glittering mountain side, 
Each grand old forest-tree's uplifted spire. 


Fair maid of honor to the blooming queen 
Of all the fleeting year—sweet summer bland. 
True-hearted sovereign! mid her floral sheen, 
What gifts she scattered from her vestal hand! 
We thought her gone, but yet again she comes 
To kiss with amber lips October's brow, 
And gaze through haze-dimmed eyes on the sad homes, 
Where her sweet flowerets died, deserted now. 


And so October wooes her stay with gentle look, 
And coaxes souvenirs from her delightful store: 
She speaks to the gentian by the pasture-brook, 
And wayside asters in her own sweet lore; 
Some gleaming spots, down in the moistened dell, 
Of soft green grass blend with October dyes, 
And summer voices in the brooklets dwell, 
And summer pans from the pine-woods rise. 


And now October gathers up her scattered sweets, 
And cunningly transmutes them into gold, 
The sapphire with the pink and amber meets, 
And blood-red dyes with tints of coral mould; 
She deftly weaves a cloak of brightest hues 
For her dear sovereign’s retreating form, 
Born of the summer sunshine and her dews, 
And tinged with splendor from the orient morn. 


O, best befits, bright month, the welcome calm 
That follows after conflict’s peaceful close! 
Thy restful days of soft narcotic balm, 
Thy dreamy noons' luxurious repose ! 
O glorious month! to Him who reigns o'er all, 
Thy gifts of beauty and of plenty bring; | 
All needed blessings from his kind hand fall, 
O, give thy praises to the Eternal King! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. | 


HOW I SHOT A TORY. 


I SPENT a single month of a single summer, not 
many years ago, in the vicinity of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, in the State of New York. It was my original 
intention to spend only a week; but I found the 
beauty of the scenery too much for my discretion; 
the week prolonged into another week, and the two 
weeks doubled, before 1 could bring my mind to con- 
sent to leave the place. I have usually heard these 
mountains spoken of as grand and sublime. I was 
only impressed with their beauty—perhaps because 
the week befure I had wandered over the ‘‘ White 
Hills” of New Hampshire. Many aday I have sat 
for hours upon a single seat, and that more than like- 
ly of rock, gazing at the loveliness of the scene spread 
out before me. 

Upon one occasion I drove into the country—went 
further than 1 intended—and in returning, stopped 
at a farmhouse for the night. It was not yet dark 
when I made application for lodgings, and in the 
dusk of twilight, an old man whom I met there, told 
me an incident of his life. 

*‘It must have been one o'clock in the afternoon,” 
began the venerable man, with a peculiarity of ex- 
pression which I cannot imitate, and will not try, 
“that our regiment climbed the ascent of my native 
town, and looked over against the British lines. We 
had been south” (he had previously told me he was a 
revolutionary soldier), “‘as far as Philadelphia, and 
spent a considerable time; now our old homes were 
threatened, and we were ordered back to New York. 
It was a joyful order to me, for I longed to see the 
Hudson again, and the hills uponits shores. I want- 
ed, first of all, too, to defend the homestead where I 
was reared—the place where I had seen the trees go 
down, and the grass come up. I wanted to see a Miss 
Mary Ellis, also—pardon the incongruity of the ref- 

erence, I was young then, and cannot relate the in- 


home. Iam familiar with every rod of ground for 
miles around. I know every path, every hiding-place, 
and every house. I must go into that valley to- 
night.’ 

“* You wish me to get you permission?’ 

“*Yes. I will goasa spy. I should not care to 
run the risk in any other place, but here, there is 
little risk to run.’ 

“*Little risk? And why? You must, remember, 
sergeant, that if you are familiar with the ground, 
there are people in the valley familiar with your face. 
They know your record—a proud one’ (he was kind 
enough to say it)—‘but not particularly pleasant to 
the tories.’ 

“**T hope not, captain—my ambition lies in another 
direction. But there are mighty few tories in that 
valley, let me assure you. I know whom I can de- 
pend upon, and I think I can get information of value. 
My mind is made up—I desire to go—will you get me 
the chance?’ 

“*If I can, yes. Call at six o’clock.’ 

“T revolved the course I would pursue, if permit- 
ted to go, till the hour arrived, and then called to as- 
certain the result of his efforts in my behalf. Per- 
mission was granted, and at eight o’clock I passed 
our pickets to make my way into the valley. My 
knowledge of the country served me a good turn. I 
went through the line of the British pickets without 
the least trouble, and at ten o’clock in the evening, 
I stood in the garden adjoining Mr. Thayer’s house, 
in the uniform ofa British soldier, which I detested. 
It served my purpose, however, in the present in- 
stance, and my purpose lay so near my heart, that I 
could endure much that I detested for the sake of 
accomplishing it. 

“The night was not dark, though darkness would 
have served my purpose better than light. The old 
dog ran toward me, but instead of giving the alarm, 
frolicked around me in great joy—which was no more 
than I had expected. There was a light burning at 
the chamber window, but none below. I made due 
examination of the premises, and then went boldly to 
the front door, and rang the bell. I argued the mat- 
ter in this way; if Mr. Thayer was a patriot, he 
would receive me cordially; if.a tory, I could manage 
to conceal my identity. The bell was answered by 
Mary Ellis in person—a circumstance upon which I 
congratulated myself heartily. 

“*Is Mr. Thayer at home?’ I asked, in a gruff 
voice. 

“She did not know me. 

“*No. No one is here.’ 

She swung to the door, almost shutting it in my 
face. 

***Mary!’ 

“T spoke in my natural voice, and stepped into the 
house, 

“** Joseph—Rogers!’ 

She became white as the single white rose in her 
hair, staggered backward, and dropped the candle 
upon the table. 

“** You a traitor!” 

She sank into a chair, and covered her face with 
her hands. There was patriotism enough in her 
looks; no words were needed, yet that they were so 
energetically given, I thanked Heaven. 

““*No, Mary, lama patriot, and a—spy,’ I spoke 
the last word in a whisper, and would not have spok- 
en it at all, only that 1 wished her to know my situ- 
ation, that she need not unconsciously put me in 
peril. ‘Tell metruly,’ I continued, ‘is Mr. Thayer 
in the house?” 

“ee No.’ 

“Her voice was tremulous. 

“*T am glad to know, Mary, that you remain true 
to your country; I detest this uniform as much as 
you can, but 1 was obliged to assume it, or not see 
you to-night. Can you pardon me?’ 

“After that she wept upon my shoulder, and spoke 
tremulously of the great joy she felt in seeing me 
again. She had grown lovely in my absence, and if 
the feeling was almost adoration in my heart, as I 
gazed on her, after so many months of separation, I 
think Heaven will pardon me. I asked myself 
whether there were more harm in adoring an angel 
upon earth than in heaven. 

“Tt depended upon circumstances, however, 
whether I had time for a lengthy visit. 1 had already 
accomplished the primary object. 

“And I find you a patriot, here in the British 





cident without speaking of her. I was looking hope- 
fully into the future, and was to have been married 
in six months, when the war broke out. She lived 
with her uncle, Mr. Thayer, her father having died 
when she was but a child, and whether Mr. Thayer 
were a patriot or a tory, I had no means of knowing. 
1 left the section in the beginning of the troubles, go- 
ing first to Boston, and participating in the siege there. 

“And now, after an absence of more than two years, 


I-came in sight of the old, familiar scenes of my 


youth. The day was mild and pleasant—the sun 


leaned over toward the western hills—and I looked 
south toward the British lines. Was it possible that 


so many haunts of mine—places that seemed my own, 


so many times had I frequented them—was it possi- 
ble that these places were held by my country’s ene- 
my? Never before had I felt so keenly the savage 
cruelty of war. I could look over into the promised 
tand from my Pisgah of observation, but I could not 
set my foot upon a single spot I loved so well. With 
a good glass I could see the very house where dwelt 
Mary Ellis. Alas! I could not enter its door, or pass 


lines; that is joy enough. Is Mr. Thayer also a 
patriot ?’ 

‘** No, he is a traitor of the deepest dye. I cannot 
live here, he curses me, and has even raised his hand, 
and struck me for my words. I despise him.’ 

‘** Then you shall leave here, Mary. A man who 
can be false to his country in an hour like this, can 
| be false to anything. I shall have no peace in think- 
| ing of your situation; you shall go back with me to- 
night.’ 
| “**No, though I suffer here, 1 can accomplish more 








| for the cause. I am a spy, too. I have furnished | 


much information, and shall furnish more. These 
| dreadful names, which we detest in ordinary circum- 
| stances, become sanctified in a cause like ours. No, 


Mrs. Thayer (I cannot say uncleand aunt)have gone 
out to dine with a tory officer, and will return at two 
o’clock. The only information I can give you, is that 
a heavy detachment of troops went down the river 
to-day, weakening the left of the tory line. More are 
going to-morrow—I cannot state how many. I learn- 
ed this from conversation between Mr. Thayer and 
an officer of the army. I donot consider it safe for 
you to remain, and I shall not consent to have you 
imperiled. Even love must yield—much.” 

**«They mean to abandon the position; we will see 
that they abandon it much sooner than they purpose. 
I regret—’ 

“Hark! They must have suspected something, or 
they would not have returned at this hour. How 
still they came up. Quick—the front door is the 
safest.’ 

‘*Her words startled me. I rushed to the front 
door, and met Mr. Thayer and a British officer! For 
a single second I debated whether I should trust my 
uniform to pass me, or whether I should retreat, and 
seek some other source of egress. It would have 
been better had I determined to keep calm and quiet, 
since I had fallen into a trap. My appearing at the 
door to pass out, at the very time when they appear- 
ed, was in itself e. lingly suspici So they inter- 
preted it, and with reason. Possibly Mr. Thayer 
knew too much of the spirit and patriotism of Miss 
Ellis, to interpret the circumstance of my being in her 
company, fatorable to the British cause. 

***What does this mean, soldier? What is your 
business?’ asked Mr. Thayer, sternly. 

“Tt means that while you feast, I make love, as I 
have leave, anda right. You have finished, and so 
have I. Good night,’ I stammered, not thinking of 
anything better to say, and pressing out quietly, as 
he spoke. 

“<*T will detain you a minute, sir,’ said the British 
officer, ‘ come into the house.’ 

**T chose to take my chances out of doors, and leap- 
ed passed them with all my strength thrown into the 
effort. I should have succeeded, did succeed, in fact, 
in getting clear of them—but a shot from Mr. Thay- 
er’s pistol brought me to the ground, and I was borne 
bleeding into the house. I was shot inthe neck, and 
the blood flowed freely. I have a dim recollection of 
hearing Mr. Thayer say: 

“*Good God! it is Joseph Rogers, a notorious 
rebel. He is a spy, general, and shooting is too good 
for him. He will recover, I hope, and hang!’ 

“ These words are fastened upon my memory, and 
Isuspect he spoke them precisely as I have given 
them. After that, I was unconscious for a week. 
‘Perhaps there is no good reason for placing it to 
Mr. Thayer's credit, yet I always feel much like do- 
ing it, it was such a kindness to me, that he permit- 
ted Mary to be my nurse. When I came to myself 
again, I found my immediate situation very pleasant, 
there being little pain from my wound, and Mary 
constantly by my side. The remote prospect, how- 
ever, was gloomy enough. 

“Tf he had shot me through the heart, it would 
have saved me a great deal of suffering,’ 1 said to 
Mary, almost the first day of my consciousness. They 
will hang me.’ 

“*TLet us trust God for the future,’ said the noble 
girl. ‘The wound is not a dangerous one—only you 
must be very quiet. They allow me to take care of 
you, because they do not want the trouble. When 
you get better, they will never let me see you at all. 
They will take you away to the hospital.’ 

“*¢T will never go.’ 

“*T shall not allow you to talk; keep perfectly 
quiet. You can impose upon the surgeon; perhaps, 
indeed, he will not come again. You can feign sick- 
ness, till you are strong, and then I will assist you to 
escape. You shall not be hung. Ihave made a reso- 
lution,—Heaven knows what it ‘thas cost me—and 
whether I shall have the courage to execute it. I 
have procured me a pistol, and 1 have resolved to use 
it, rather than see you murdered. It is terrible; but 
the savage sights I have seen have almost made me 
savage. Youshall not be hung.’ 

“She would not allow me to talk, so I listened to 
her. She was with me most of the time, and had no 
assistant in taking care of me but an old man, whom 
I suspected of being a tory at heart, though I never 
learned from him. Mary never alluded to him, only 
to caution me to trust nothing to any one but her. 
Mr. Thayer called in occasionally, so did Mrs. Thayer, 
but I never spoke to either. Both were tories dyed 
in the wool, and I made a pretence of great suffering 
and much exhaustion. Had their suspicions been 
aroused, they could have easily ascertained that I was 
getting along finely. They had no suspicions; I was 
shot in the neck, and neck wounds were proverbially 
slow to heal. So they let me get better, day by day, 
while, seemingly, I was exceedingly low. I managed 
to get a little exercise everv night, and grew strong 
in getting it. The surgeon came at last, whose visit 
I dreaded. He made a superficial examination—I 
doubt whether he had the capacity to make any oth- 
er—and remarked, in a very wise way to Mr. Thayer: 


“«The case is precisely what I expected. The 
wound is healing upon the outside, but is inflamed 








| I must remain. The principle at stake is worth more 
| than the suffering it will cost. I spoke hastily; I can 
| live here, and I will, so long as 1 can be of service to 
| America!’ 

““*Noble words, and nobly spoken! I thank you 
| for those words. I should take you through the lines 
| to-night with more joy than I can express, but the 


a word with the one to whom I had pledged my hand, | cause is first in my heart. Even love must yield 


and given my heart. 


***Captain,’ I said, to the officer in command of my 


| something to a work so sacred.’ 
; ‘*It must yield—much. You must not peril your 


company, ‘just over there in the valley, is my old | life needlessly, and it is now twelve o’clock. Mr. and 


was closed too soon; but as the old arrangement was 
allowed to continue, I judged that he gave a satis- 
factory answer, that is, satisfactory to me. 

“T felt very hopeful, after this visit of the surgeon, 
but determined to make my escape at the earliest 
practicable moment. — 

“Tam getting quite strong,’ I said to Mary, about 
aweek after the visit. ‘I think Iam able to take care 
of myself. I move about in my room every night, and 
I feel sure that I could endure the fatigue of a trip to 
the Federal lines. How are military matters?’ 

““* There has been no change of late. The lines are 
very much as they were when you came through. 
You will never be allowed to wear your uniform 
again, and I may not be able to get you one. A suit 
was brought to-day, which you are to wear when you 
get able. Do you really feel well enough to make the 
attempt now?’ 

***T do, and the sooner the better.” 

“Yes, only there must be no failure. If you are 
sure you arestrong enough, 1 will watch my opportu- 
nity. Perhaps it will occur to-night.’ 

“T waited all the afternoon, hoping it would in- 
deed be that very night. I was impatient for the 
moment to arrive. The prospect of death tormented 
me, and I knew there was no deliverance if the pres- 
ent opportunity for escape was suffered to pass. I 
questioned whether Mary did not assume a courage 
and confidence in my presence, which she did not 
really feel in her heart. I fancied that her eyes were 
red and swollen, sometimes, when she appeared in 
the morning, as though she had been weeping. As 
I gained in strength, my anxiety increased. My life 
was pending, hanging upon the issue of events, which 
might at any moment be turned to my destruction. 
My health, which under certain circumstances would 
be the signal of my freedom, would, under other cir- 
cumstances, be the signal for my death. As I revolv- 
ed the uncertainties which obscured every plan that 
I conceived, I became very anxivus, and 1 said to 
Mary at sunset that night, that 1 felt it quite proba- 
ble that our efforts would fail. 

“*Tfthe tide sets against me, remember always 
that I thank you more than I can express, for your 
fidelity and kindness. Many a brave man has been 
offered a sacrifice, upon his country’s altar. I ought 
not to complain, if I am offered also. Only life looks 
so cheerful, I shrink from giving it.’ 

“*You shall not give it!’ 

“She spoke energetically—turned to look out at 
the window—and then burst into tears. She had 
stood up bravely as long as she could; now the whole 
truth flashed upon my senses. 

**O Joseph, Joseph! This is cruel, cruel! Yet 
why dol weep? You will curse me. O that I were 
aman!’ 

“She wept convulsively, and then said, firmly: 


“*T accept whatever comes. If they take your 
life, they will take it over my dead body. I ama 
woman, but I thank God, that I have the strength 
to die for American liberty. O liberty! how I love 
that word. It has heroes and martyrs on the re- 
cords of the past. It can have more martyrs, if it 
will accept one so humble as I!’ 

“She arose, not daring to trust herselflonger in my 
presence, and left the room. 

“I waited for the shadows of night, hoping then to 
be able to place myself under the protection of the 
flag I loved so well. All night long I watched and 
waited—but no signal was given, and I was a prison- 
er still. Inthe morning, Mary came in again. She 
was greatly agitated, and spoke in a whisper. 

* «Suspicions are aroused. Mr. Thayer has placed 
a lounge by your door, and occupied it through the 
night. I will yet deliver you, if Heaven will, but the 
dangers are thickening. I overheard some con- 
versation which has troubied me. I know that sus- 
picions are afloat that you are not so sick as you ap- 
pear. Perhaps you have been heard walking in the 
night. Perhaps I shall not see you often. Trust all 
tome. Make no attempt unless I give you notice. 
Do not answerme. Good-by.’ 

“She went out immediately. Perhaps she did not 
calculate rightly the effect which her words would 
have upon my mind. How could she alter them, if 
she did? Ilived now in agonizing suspense. The 
little care that I received was from Mr. and Mrs. 
Thayer. Isaw the old man no more, and Mary did 
not enter my room in the entire day. 

“Evening came again. The twilight hours deep- 
ened into night, and no soft, loving hand smoothed 
my brow, or bandaged my wound, Mary did not ap- 
pear. Had they sent her away? Was the last link 
in the golden chain of hope broken forever? Must I 
indeed die? The thoughts that came to me were 
agonizing; no cheering ones crept into my soul. It 
was asad night. And the day succeeded the night; 

and still Mary did not come. More than that, the 
surgeon returned, and with him a rough British sol- 
dier, who bound my hands and my feet. I submit- 
ted, as though unconscious of what was transpiring. 
There could now no longer be a doubt that they in- 
tended soon to take me away; or, if not that, to guard 
against the possibility of my escape. 

“Two nights and two days were taken from the 





within. It is doubtful whether he can recover; it 
| will take a good many weeks, at all events. The 
treatment being pursued is the best possible for the 
| case. You will continue it, and notify me of any ma- 
| terial change in the symptoms. He will be delirious, 
| at times, as long as the inflammation continues.’ 
“*One thing, surgeon. I want to ask you,’ I heard 
Mr. Thayer say, as they left the room; ‘ will he need 
any watching at present? That is, will he have the 
strength to escape?’ 
| “I did not catch the surgeon’s reply, as the door 





future, and added to the wondrous past; yet Mary 
| did not come, and I lay bound upon my bed. But 
| in the night a star of hope appeared—Mary came 
| again! She came softly, bent close to my ear, and 
| whispered: 

‘**T am not allowed to visit you any more. Make 
| no noise—Mr. Thayer is sleeping upon the lounge. 
| They intend to take you away to-morrow. I came 
down to shoot my uncle—I cannot do it. You scorn 
| my weakness, and I despise it. You cannot raise the 
| window without awakening Mr. Thayer. Hero isa 
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becomes necessary. There is no one inthe } 
Mr. and Mrs. Thayer and myself. He will ! 
he knows I helped you to escape. Make ° 
ment till I reach my room again—till 1) 
time to let myself out of the window, ar 
away upon my journey. lam going into t' 
ican lines --there is one officer who will let 
You must not be burdened with me. If 1 do 
you at Captain P——’s headquarters to-m 
shall know that something has gone wrong 
turn again, Do not answer me. The nigh’ 
—God will deliver us, I trust. We meet 1 
to-morrow, or in heaven soon, Good-by!’ 
“She glided away as softly as she cam 


firmly she spoke! ‘We meet in liberty to-) 


or in heaven soon.” How calmly she spoke 
how earnestly. 1 was free now—the cords 
ered, and I held the pistol in my hand. Sh 
ranged everything wisely. Gladly as I wi 
taken her with me, I yet knew it would. 
me, and thanked Heaven that so strong a } 
clear a head had been given her. 

«“T waited two hours, as time ticked itself 


the watch of my mind. I desired to give | 


though I meant to prevent Thayer from ¢ 
alarm. Then I arose cautiously, and look« 
Thayer. He was sleeping heavily upon tl 


1 passed him, and tried the door—it was lo: ' 


the key taken away. 

“What should Ido? I could not raise th 
without giving the alarm. LI could not rais 
I found upon trial that I could throw myse 


it, and I would. Butif 1 left Mr. Thayer b. ' 


he would give the alarm soon enough to pr 
escape. I would have bound him, only tha: 
the first motion would awake him, and 
strength would be too much for my weak 
deserved death, but L shrank from shootir 
cold blood, in his sleep. My safety did m 
hisdeath. Itdid demand that he should bi 
Ten minutes’ ride would carry him to the « 
an oflicer. I therefore placed the muzzle « 
tol a few feet from his neck—took deliberat 
discharged it. Then 1 leaped into the 
through the crashing window, and went t 
American lines. 

“In the morning 1 met Mary Ellis « 
P—’s headquarters, and told my story. 

** You was a fool,’ said the captain, ‘th 
not shoot him through the heart.’ 

‘* But L wasin cool blood. As he did ton 
to him, which was as near the golden rule 
cumstances would permit.” 
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“THE HOMELY OD'' 


BY HEATHER HAUN,. 
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pistol. I will cut the cords. You must use it, if it 
becomes necessary. There is no one inthe house but 
Mr. and Mrs. Thayer and myself. He will kill me if 
he knows I helped you to escape. Make no move- 
ment till I reach my room again—till I have had 
time to let myself out of the window, and get far 
away upon my journey. Iam going into the Amer- 
ican lines --there is one officer who will let me pass. 
You must not be burdened with me. If I do not meet 
you at Captain P——’s headquarters to-morrow, I 
shall know that something has gone wrong, and re- 
turn again. Do not answer me. The night is dark 
—Goid will deliver us, I trust. We meet in liberty 
to-morrow, or in heaven soon. Good-by!’ 

“She glided away as softly as she came. How 
firmly she spoke! ‘We meet in liberty to-morrow, 
or in heaven soon.’ How calmly she spoke it, and 
how earnestly. I was free now—the cords were sev- 
ered, and I held the pistol in my hand. She had ar- 
ranged everything wisely. Gladly as I would have 
taken her with me, I yet knew it would endanger 
me, and thanked Heaven that so strong a heart and 
clear a head had been given her. 

“T waited two hours, as time ticked itself away by 
the watch of my mind. I desired to give her time, 
though I meant to prevent Thayer from giving the 
alarm. Then I arose cautiously, and looked at Mr. 
Thayer. He was sleeping heavily upon the lounge. 
1 passed him, and tried the door—it was locked, and 
the key taken away. 

“What should Ido? Icould not raise the window 
without giving the alarm. I could not raise it at all. 
I found upon trial that I could throw myself through 
it, and I would. Butif 1 left Mr. Thayer behind me, 
he would give the alarm soon enough to prevent my 
escape. I would have bound him, only that I knew 
the first motion would awake him, and then his 
strength would be too much for my weakness. He 
deserved death, but I shrank from shooting him in 
cold blood, in his sleep. My safety did not demand 
hisdeath. Itdid demand that he should be disabled. 
Ten minutes’ ride would carry him to the quarters of 
an officer. I therefore placed the muzzle of my pis- 
tol a few feet from his neck—took deliberate aim, and 
discharged it. Then I leaped into the darkness, 
through the crashing window, and went toward the 
American lines. 

“In the morning I met Mary Ellis at Captain 
P—’s headquarters, and told my story. 

*¢ You was a fool,’ said the captain, ‘that you did 
not shoot him through the heart.’ 

‘But [ wasin cool blood. As he did tome, so I did 
to him, which was as near the golden rule as the cir- 
cumstances would permit.” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“THE HOMELY ONE.” 


BY HEATHER HAUN. 





PERHAPS! ought to beg pardon for this title, and for 
making Enolia Gaines heroine of a tale, at all. Not 
that she was called Enolia. In her babyhood, her 
mother had given her a name she had found in a su- 
pertine novel, tondly hoping that when her little Eno- 
lia grew to womanhood, she wuuld be the realization 
of the novelist’s ideal heroine. To be sure her con- 
science smote her a little, when her prim, religious 
aunt, Peggy McGehins raised her hands in holy 
horror, asking: 

“What on earth did you give the baby such an 
outlandish name for?” (Aunt Peggy’s ideas were rath- 
er primitive.) ‘Why didn’t you cail it some good 
Bible name—Sarah, or Hannah, or Becka, or sich?” 

But thesweet name fell very musically from loving 
lips, and Mrs. Gaines thought to make ample amends, 
when she named her next daughter ‘“‘ Hannah Mar- 
garet,” thus pacifying Aunt Peggy. But as Enolia 
grew up, she did not grow beautiful as the fair myth 
tur whom she was named—the mother’s fond hopes 
were never realized. And gradually the beautiful 
name was contracted to ’Nolia—and after a while, 
her young brothers rudely clipped offsyllables first and 
last, and among her acquaintances she was known as 
Nole Gaines. She did not care, at first, but it be- 
came aggravating, by-and-by, to contrast the soft- 
sounding names of Maggie, Lily and Dora with harsh 
Nole—rendered more aggravating still, when she re- 
membered that hers was the grandest name of all. 

I think she cared more for that than for form or 
feature. Poor child! she kuew that could not be 
helped. Ido not suppose that she ever knew that 
people called her the * homely one.” It was: 

* Queenly Lily, and petite Maggie, and Dora, and 
last of all must be dragged in, ‘the homely one,’ 


Nole. They call her a good, domestic girl, you know | 


—very intelligent, they say, though reserved.” 

Ido not know that the girl was actually homely. 
With ordinary looking girls, you would not have se- 
lected her as the “ homely one.” But her sisters were 
not ordinary looking. There are plenty of pretty 
girls. But Maggie, and Lily, and Dora were beauti- 
ful—very beautiful. 

Enolia’s nose had an upward turn, and her chin 
was not cleft by a dimple, like Dora’s, but there was 
the sweetest one in her cheek, and ever so many 
around the scarlet lips. She had a sweet mouth— 


the most kissable lips that ever smiled and dimpled | 


in their ripe beauty. But, notwithstanding this, she 
could not be called more than well-looking. Her eyes 
were tine enough—ordinary, you would have thought, 
until you saw them sparkle, as some bright thought 
dropped in liquid music from the sweet mouth. To 
be pied there was a rare freshness in her complexion, 
blooming pink in her cheeks—but the freckles would 


| show their brownness across her nose! Then she was | 


not tall, like Lily, nor petite, like Maggie—her figure 
was just such a one as you might easily imagine de- 
veloping into one of the plump-rounded, motherly 
forms which captivate one’s fancy oftentimes, as be- | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing the form of all others to belong to a lovable 
woman, 

Do not imagine she was a Cinderella. She loved 
her sisters, and they loved her dearly; and I do not | 
believe they would have been envious had another 
glass slipper fitted her, and another prince loved and 
married her. They were good girls, all of them; but 
really Mrs. Gaines did not feel quite the same pride 
in her that she did in the others. And even in the 
days of pinafores, the little beauties were dressed 
with more care than little Enolia—there was not the 
same taste apparent—not the same exquisite grace 
in matter of making and trimming. Good Mrs. 
Gaines perhaps had a fancy that the subtle retine- 
ment which she carried out in the costumes of the 
others, would produce but an ill effect by contrast 
with thesmall, plain face. 

Enolia grew to womanhood, loved by those who 
knew her—but never a lover came for her, nor, in- 
deed, did she care. By-and-by, as the time sped on- 
ward, Maggie and Lily were engaged. Maggie to 
Hayward Hale, a worthy young lawyer—Lily, to 
Clint Hogue, a handsome fellow, with great wealth 
and haughtiness—but the proud lines always soften- 
ed when with Lily. Bat her disposition was not that 
of an angel, and it required but little to bring up a 
quarrel. Lily flirted—Clint grew angry—then fol- 
lowed cool sarcasm, and it all ended with a slamming 
of the door, as Clint departed. And Lily went to the 
seasile, and flirted and waltzed, as though Clint 
Hogue had never loved her, and hated waltzes. But 
in the midst of the gayety she was recalled, with Mag- 
gie, to the city. 

Was there ever a sky without a cloud? a tree 
without a shadow? Tiny clouds, flake-white, with 
plumy edges, drift over the azure sky to-day, mak- 
ing the firmament more beautiful by their rare, airy 
softness. But by-and-by, they will drift low to the 
horizon, and darken to gray as they go—and there 
gathering purple folds, will burst forth with the pent- 
uptempest. Their clouds gathered, and the storm 
came, subsiding only when the world knew that 
Ethelbert Gaines was a bankrupt. 

Then it was, when poverty fell upon them, that 
Mrs. Gaines remembered the aged aunt, who had 
once said to her: 

“It is very well to talk of wealth; but ‘riches have 
wings;’ but if ever you need heip, come to me.” 


So they wentthither, to thie little village of S—. They 
reached their destination at last, and found a huge 
wagon waiting for them at the depot. The village 
was situated in the beautiful country. Long stretches 
of green valleys, and a line of hills covered with pine 
and hemlock, and a blue haze drooping lightly over 
their tops. 

A brook gurgled across the way; willows and wild 
roses fringed its banks, and the clear water murmur- 
ed over smooth, white pebbles. A rustic bridge 
spanned it, casting a faint shadow on the crystal 
waves, and from the bridge the course of the tiny 
stream could be followed, as it wound in and out 
among the roses, uutil the tall trees hid it from view. 
Enolia was in raptures. She had an artist's eye, 
had this little heroine of mine. And the sisters show- 
ed more interest than they were wont in anything. 

They reached the farmhouse at last—a low, gray 
homestead, with broad piazzas, and dormer windows 
looking out from the rvof like so many eyes. A 
quaint-looking place, but no more so than its mistress, 
who met them at the gate, her blue calico dress pin- 
ned up, and cleanest check apron on. 

Notwithstanding the bitter-sweet memories of the 
past, the Gaines family were soon domesticated in 
the old farmhouse. Aunt Peggy McGehins had tak- 
en a kind of dislike to Enolia, because of her name, 
but she soon grew to love the cheerful girl, who plead 
so sweetly to be taught to work. Aunt Peggy would 
glance dubiously at the white hands and plumparms, 
but Enolia generally had her way. ‘The others, Mag- 
gie, Lily and Dora, moped for a while, but as grad- 
ually their young spirits gained their wonted elastic- 
ity, the roses bloomed out on their cheeks with a beau- 
ty, and their sweet eyes shone with a briliiancy, that 
late hours and parties never could have brought. And 
Enolia’s form grew more slender, and the dimples in 
her cheek and around the pretty mouth played the 
livelong day. 

Maggie was soon to wed Hayward Hale. Notas 
she had once dreamed—in satin and lace. There 
would be no “ gleam of satin and glimmer of pearls ;” 
| no frosty lace; no orange blossoms; no veil to render 
the blushing face more bewitching. Only a pretty 
| white muslin, with rosebuds among her curls. 

One day when the young girls were sitting on the 
piazza, the coach drove up the lane, and two gentle- 
men alighted—Clint Hogue and a stranger. Yes, 
Clint Hogue; with the same haughty tace and eagle 
eye. His companion was talland elegant, with a face 
of extraordinary beauty; features delicately chiselled, 
hair of that sunny brown we hear of often but sel- 
dom see, curling around the shapely head, and eyes 
“deeply, darkly blue.” The ladies arose as they ad- 
vanced, and greeted Clint Hogue with politeness, ac- 
knowledging the introduction to Lloyd Leighton, with 
the rare grace four which in their ‘‘set” they had 
been so justly celebrated, in the days when the | 
daughters of Ethelbert Gaines had been considered 
** bon partis.” 

During the evening, Clint Hogue, by some strategy | 
known only to himself, got Lily on the piazza fora | 
| promenade, i 








} pleasure. Are you, the treasure I long for most, to be 


“1 could not live without you, darling,” he 
“Your sweet face would come between myself and 
every pleasure. I never cared for the balls and 
soirecs that our ‘set’ used to go wild about; I hat- 
ed them when your face was absent; even music 
grated like discords on my ear, when the music I 
most cared for was denied me. I tried to flirt with 
Siberia Ash, but when I looked on her cold features, 
and remembered your violet eyes and dewy lips, I 
grew almost frantic. 

“T had heard of throwing pearls before swine; I 
can understand how it may be aualogous to us. But 
I did appreciate your worth, after you were lost. You 
remember the fiuble of the philosopher's stone. We 
have no philosopher’s stone, but there are things in 
the moral world analogous, and fools enough to 
throw the gold aside for the dross. And there are 
human pearls, and human swine, too, I might say. 
We do not care half so much for the sunbeams on a 
bright day, as when the clouds obscure them. 

“You were my sunbeam, and although my life 
seemed a blank without you, I would not humble my 
pride enough to seek a reconciliation, until I heard 
that—that you were poor, and then—well, you see 
Ihave found you at last. Are you my Lily yet?” 

Smiles rippled across the blushing cheek, and 
though the sweet lips moved not, the softness in the 
blue eyes answ red him. 





Lloyd Leighton’s country seat was a beautiful 
place about four miles distant from the farmhouse, 
known thereabouts as ‘The Maples.” It wasa mat- 
ter of remark among the villagers that Lloyd Leigh- 
ton’s visits to the farmhouse were very frequent—but 
hardly of wonder, little Dora’s face was so exquis- 
ite; and the wise ones concluded that the little beauty 
would soon be mistress of *‘ The Maples.” 

Meantime Enolia churned and swept the floors, 
so on ad infinitum, winning golden opinions from old 
Aunt Peggy. She saw Mr. Leighton often. In the 
mornings when she was working would Dora’s voice 
peal forth from the open windows, together with Mr. 
Leighton’s musical laugh. That laugh affected Eno- 
lia strangely; hearing it all on a sudden once, when 
she was least expecting it, Aunt Peggy astonished 
her by the exclamation: 

“TLasakes! Du take this fan, child. Your face 
looks like pickled beets.” . 

By-and-by Dora and Mr. Leighton came out, and 
together walked down the long rows of ‘“ posy beds,” 
as Aunt Peggy denominated them, and when they 
returned, a cluster of lilies drooped among the gold- 
en curls. Glancing up from the beautiful face of 
Dora, Lloyd Leighton’s eyes fell upon ‘the homely 
one,” sitting under the boughs of a great locust, with 
the old aunt, paring apples. Asmile deepened on his 
face, and saying something in a low tone to his com- 
panion, they continued their walk to the tree. 

* 1 could almost fancy you were Pomona, were it 
not for the unromantic shape of your cornucopia,” 
pointing to the tin pail full of apples. ‘ Albeit, Po- 
mona or Enolia, you shall see I can help my friends!” 
And grasping a knife, he began paring apples, also 
delighting little Dora by assumed awkwardness. 

A pleasant conversation ensued, sparkling with 
wit, for in Enolia, ‘Lloyd Leighton had found his 
match, for she was a brilliant conversationist when 
she chose. 

After that, Mr. Leighton contracted a rather em- 
barrassing habit (to Enolia) of, with Dora, hunting 
her up, in kitchen, dairy and orchard. But in pro- 
portion as he grew more social, Enolia became more 
reserved, and only occasionally would her rare wit 
and intelligence break forth, illuminating her pale 
face till she looked even beautiful. But she grew to 
shun Lloyd Leighton, for reasons known only to her- 
self, till one evening she walked down to a cluster of 
oaks in the broad lawn. Sitting at the foot of one, 
she was startied by a hand laid upon her shoulder. 
Locking up quickly, she saw Lloyd Leighton, his 

ace pale and grave, standing by her. 

‘‘ Why do you shun me so? Why do you leavea 
room when I enter?. Why will you never talk with 
me? How have I offended you? Ordo youhate me 
so much that my presence gives you pain?” he asked, 


impetuously. 
“¢Ever offended me?’ ‘Hate you?’ O no, 
no!” 


“Indifference is worse than hate. Enolia, if I 
could only hope that sometime I might be less repul- 
sive to you than now. We have all some forbidden 


denied me? Enolia, if youcould love me sometime as 
I love you now!” 

Her face was hidden in her hands, but the form 
trembled. 

**Enolia! Can you love me? Do you?” 

Enolia, raising her pale face, with its sad eyes, saw 
Lloyd Leighton’s face flushed and eager, as she had 
never seen it before, and murmured: 

“T love you, Lloyd.” 

Some time later, there was a triple wedding at the 
farmhouse. Maggie, Lily and Enolia, in white 
muslin, with buds in their hair and blushes on their 
cheeks, were wedded. 

The villagers were much surprised that their ideal | 
of manly beauty and worth should have selected 
“the homely one,” though, with the happiness in her | 
heart irradiating her face, she was by no means plain. 

But the wise ones nodded their heads approvingly, 
when, a year later, Mr. and Mrs. Leighton returned | 
from Europe, and they contrasted the pleasant and 





_ handsome face of Mrs. Leighton with the baby fea- 


tures of her young sister. And having finished the | 
scrutiny, they declared that Lloyd Leighton was sen- , 
sible, and they always knew it! 


i 


said. | SEELETON LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


| situated on the side of the church of San Lorenzo. 


| you want a feline companion, you have only to go 
| there to find a complete assortment of tabbies, tor- 





The leaves should be steeped in rain-water, in 
broad, open bowls, and exposed to the sun and air 
until all the soft parts are perfectly decayed. The 
water should not be changed, but the bowls filled as 
the water evaporates. Some kinds of leaves will be 
ready to clean in a month or three weeks; others 
will require a much longer time; but as it depends 
very much on the heat of the sun, and the age of the 
leaves when gathered, no precise period can be nam- 
ed. In some leaves the skin will peel off in small 
particles, in others, it can be peeled off entirely, or it 
may decay altogether. 

The bowls should be examined occasionally, and 
the leaves ready for cleaning removed to a basin of 
soft water; they should then be generally rubbed in 
the water with the fingers, till every particle of skin 
or green pulp is removed from the fibre; should this 
not succeed, the stronger leaves may be cleansed with 
soap and flannel. This will finish the skeletonizing 
process. The fibres should then be carefully dried, 
having pressed them in a soft towel, in order to re- 
move the moisture. They are now ready for bleach- 
ing, and may be laid away until sufficient quantity is 
collected. 

The liquor for bleaching is prepared by pouring a 
quart of boiling water fpon a quarter of a pound of 
chloride of lime in the powder. This should be al- 
lowed to stand until cold, and the clear liquor poured 
off, which may be bottled for use. When wanted for 
bleaching, mix with cold water, in about the propor- 
tions of one part of the liquor to twenty of water, in 
shallow dishes; lay the leaves in and let them remain 
until perfectly white, when they must be removed 
immediately, and dried in blotting paper. If this 
solution should not be strong enough to bleach them 
in ten or twelve hours, a little more of the liquor 
must be added; but care must be taken not to use too 
much, or the finer fibres will be destroyed. In the 
dissecting process, the leaves invariably come off their 
stems; they may be mounted when bleached, on 
branched stalks previously dried and bleached. 

The leaves should be gathered when fully grown, 
or the fibre is not sufficiently strong, and some leaves 
dissect much better than others. Among these are 
the poplar, maple, pear, ivy, holly, magnolia, etc. ; 
the seed vessels of the large oriental poppy, the thorn, 
apple and henbane, dissect well, and many smaller 
seed vessels, after they have shed their seeds may be 
dried, and then bleached without steeping in water 
as tirst directed. 











Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A remarkable Story. 

An incident is just now being discussed in military 
circles, so extraordinary that, were not the truth ca- 
pable of being vouched for by official authority, the 
narration would be deemed absolutely incredible. 
The Liverpool Post relates it as follows: Our officers 
quartered at the Cape between fifteen and twenty 
years ago, may remember a certain Dr. Barry, at- 
tached to the medical staff there, and enjoying the 
repntation for considerable skill in his profession, 
especially for firmness, decision, and rapidity in dif- 
ticult operations. He was clever and agreeable, save 
for the drawback of a most quarrelsome temper, and 
an inordinate addiction to argument, which perpetu- 
ally brought the former peculiarly to play. He was 
excessively plain, of feeble proportions, and labored 
under the imperfection of a ludicrously squeaking 
voice. Any natural “ chaffing ” with regard to these, 
however, especially roused his ire, but was at 
length discontinued on his “calling out” a perse- 
vering offender, and shooting him through the lungs. 
About 1840 he becdme mromoted to be medical in- 
spector, and was transferred to Malta. 

There he was equally distinguished by his skill 
and by his pugnacious propensities, the latter becom- 
ing so inconveniently developed upon the slightest 
difference of opinion with him, that at last no notice 
was allowed to be taken of his tits of temper. He 
proceeded from Malta to Corfu, where he was quar- 
tered for many years, still conspicuous for the same 
peculiarities. When our government ceded the Ion- 
ian Islands to Greece, and our troops, of course quit- 
ted the territory, Dr. Barry was elected to leave the 
army and take up his residence for the rest of his 
days at Corfu. He there died a short time ago, and 
upon his death was discovered to be a woman! By 
investigation, not only was the discovery placed be- 
yond a doubt, but it was equally beyond a doubt 
brought to light that the individual in question had, 
at some time or another, been a mother! This is all 
that is as yet known of this extraordinary story. The 
motives that occasioned, and the time when com- 
menced this singular deception, are both shrouded in 
mystery. 

A Refuge for Cats. 

Among the curious old institutions still extant in 

Florence is a house of refuge for cats. It is a cloister 


When you wish to get rid of one of these interesting 
quadrupeds, instead of killing it, you send it to that 
interesting establishment. On the other hand, when 


quoise-shells, blacks, whites, grays, and every other 
color usual to the race of cats. There will be seen 
old cats, middle-aged cats, and cats just budding into 
youth—Agoras as well as the common species; in 
short, every variety of the species is plentiful in that 
unique institution. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 

A volume could be written on the beauty of autumn 
leaves, and yet the subject would not be exhausted, 
nor would all of our forest leaves receive that atten- 
tion which they deserve. When the maple and the 
beech nut commence turning, chilled by the first 
frost, even the pen of a poet and the brush of a paint- 
er cannot do them justice. 

Although with us it isin autumn that our shrub- 
beries lose their beauty, we are not to suppose such 
is the case everywhere, or that the same tree drops 
its leaves simultaneously in all countries. Many 
trees lose their leaves in spring, and the approach of 
winter is but a secondary element, so to speak, in the 
complicated list of causes which seem™ to operate in 
the fall of the leaf. In some tropical countries the 
leaves fall during the dry season which answers to 
our summer. Again, as the elm, for instance, is 
earlier in putting forth its leaves at Naples than at 
Paris, and it is some fifteen days earlier there than in 
England, so it retains them proportionably longer. 
Balfour informs us that the apple-tree, the fig-tree, 
the elm, birch, and different kinds of oak, which in 
Paris lose their leaves in the beginning of November, 
do not drop them at Naples till the end of December. 
Of course with us most forest trees are stripped by 
the end of October. 

Just as the eye is charmed in spring with observing 
the different tints of the opening leaves, soin autumn 
a similar variety of colors may be noticed, one tree 
varying in shades of the same hue from another of a 
different kind, even if they do not differ more strik- 
ingly in utterly diverse hues. Frost is undoubtedly 
the chief agent in working those marvels of distant 
coloring which light up our autumnal woodlands, 
though with us the effect of such a prospect is said to 
be as nothing compared with that season in the 
American woods known as the Indian summer. 
Still there area few who do not enjoy the pleasant 
quietness of October’s furtnight of fine weather known 
asthe Indian summer, that lull in which all the 
characteristics of the three sunny seasons linger 
awhile about their old haunts, as though unwilling 
to resign in favor of winter. 

Most people are contented to admire the colors of 
leaves when massed together, and rendered more 
effective by distant haze. Yet, without being micro- 
scopic, much beauty may be discerned in the fading 
hues of each tree. Thus the lime once so green in- 
variably changes in autumn to a deep uniform yel- 
low. The leaves of the mountain ash and elder are 
curiously bronzed and reddened before they fall. 
The maple becomes red, the walnut turns black and 
yellow where the early frost has nipped its delicate 
green. The sycamore also turns black, and the 
leaves curl up and wince at autumn’s approach long 
betore they drop off. Yellow and brown are the pre- 
vailing hues amongst ashes. Such are the most 
striking colors that fleck the general duskiness of our 
autumnal woodlands, harmonizing well with the 
yellow stubbles hanging, as it were, in patches over 
the hills purpled with evening, to which, ifa fine 
sunset be added with its brilliant bars of color paling 
into the track of an October moon, few lands can 
show a more delightful scene. The horse-chestnut, 
with its deep yellow foliage shading off to red and 
brown, especially ifit be growing near the water’s 
edge, must by no means be omitted from our enu- 
meration, as those will readily allow who have seen a 
fine clump of them in October, jin the city, or 
country. 

The first appearance of autumn is shown by the 
walnut-trees. The mulberry, which puts out its 
summer foliage latest of our familiar trees, and is 
generally supposed to lose it at the first frost, iseven 
stronger than the walnut, and waves a beautiful head 
of the deepest green leaves long after that tree has 
become ragged and unsightly. The ash, if it bears 
many keys, is perhaps the next in succession to lose 
its leaves. Many ashes bear no seeds, and then they 














| 


abound in foliage, while their more fertile brethren | 


look the picture of misery. The high winds, which 
generally set in with the end of September, soon 
cause the acacia to be in distress; while even at the 
end of August the white poplars have lost all their 
beauty, and many of their leaves. As an ornitholo- 





day of the year by noting the arrival and departure 
of the migratory birds, and the botanist construct a 
floral time-piece by remarking at what hours of the 
day the different flowers close or expand, so # lover 
of the country might almost exactly hit upon the 
precise period of spring’s approach or autumn’s 
decay, by observing what hues were predominant in 
the foliage around him. 

Autumnal scenes are not great favorites with our 
painters. Their beauties change every day, and are 
so fleeting, that the utmost industry of the artist can 
hardly stay their tints and reproduce them on can- 
vas. We have many studies of trees, or clumps of 
trees, in their fading dress, but it is not every one 
who will set himself to cope with the deeper shadows 
and softer lights of the shortening days, and paint 
the versatile foliage of large woodland pieces. 





POTATOES IN FRANCE. 


1t is related that one day, in the laboratory 
of Meyer, a potato was put into Parmentier’s 
hand for a chemical purpose. He examined it with 
attention, and inquired of the professor whether it 
was employed as food. “ For pigs,” said the pro- 
fessor. “ Ah,” said Parmentier, ‘‘ pigs are no bad 
judges—they discovered truffles; why not follow their 
example in this respect also, and eat potatoes?” The 
professor assured him that the root was quite unfit 
for human fvod. But Parmentier was not to be 
dissuaded from making the investigation. Inviting 
two or three scientific friends to assist in the investi- 
gation, he boiled a pot of potatoes, and enjoyed them 
much. Louis XVI. and his queen bad a dish of po- 
tatoes served at table, and found them, as Parmen- 
tier had declared, an excellent vegetable. But their 
introduction brought upon him some angry criticisms 
from the “ friends of the people,’ who declared that 
the common people were—thanks to Parmentier—to 
be fed on food for swine. Happily, this prejudiced 
view of Parmentier’s intention subsided, and the po- 
tato has become an “institution ” of the dinner-table 
in France as well as in England. 


TWO SHARP ONES. 


As an instance of sharp practice, it is recently re- 
lated that a merchant, coming to this country, went 
to an insurance office, in London, and wished to in- 
sure, separately, one thousand cigars, valued at 
£200, against loss by water or fire. The insurance 
was agreed to. After the lapse of six months, he 
made his appearance at the insurance office and de- 
manded his money, as the cigars had been all burned. 
‘But not on board the vessel, sir,’’ said the secre- 
tary, “‘ for she is in dock now.” Yes, on board the 
vessel; I smoked them, and, therefore, burned them 
all myself, and the insurance says against fire.” The 
secretary seemed taken aback, and had nothing to 
say; so the merchant said he would call the next day 
for his money, and the next day he called, but was 
met by the solicitor of the company, who told him, 
if be did not relinquish his claim, he would be prose- 
cuted as one who had knowingly and willfully set fire 
to goods assured by the company. The biter was 
bitten. 








A PORK CONTRACTOR. 

A celebrated pork contractor for the Federal army 
presented himself a short time back at a sculptor’s 
atelier in Rome, and stated his intention of sending a 
durable memento of himself to adorn his native place 
in America. With an amiable candor he explained 
to the artist that he had begun life as a poor boy sell- 
ing matches, and by lucky speculations had attained 
his present gigantic greatness. ‘* Now,” he contin- 
ued, “ I’ve seen amuniment in this city as suits my 
views to a nicety. A kinder column with little 
figgers runnin’ up all round it, and a chap at the 
top.” “Trajan’s column,” suggests the artist. 
P’raps it may be; an’ I wish you to sculp me jest sich 
another, a workin’ out the whole o’ my biograff, be- 
ginning at the bottom with a boy a sellin’ matches, 
and then keep on winding it up till it ends with me 
in an easy attitood at the top!” 





LATEST STYLE OF HAtTs.—The latest style of 
hats in Paris combines the form ofa turban, a shako, 
anda helmet, advancing considerably beyond the 
headin front and sloping down at the back. The 
materials used are silk and enamelled paper prepared 
by a peculiar process, and it has a narrow gilt band. 
Some were sent to London, but nobody would wear 
such a singular-looking affair until the fashion was 
well established in Paris. 





A NICE PRISONER.—On Louis Napoleon’s birth- 
dav the imperial beneficence was manifested by re- 
leasing from imprisonment forty-eight old convicts of 
the citadel at Belle Isle. One of them was asked if 
he meant to return to his family. ‘“ Alas!” he re- 
plied, “‘ I have none. Before coming to prison I was 
an orphan.” ‘ Of father and motherboth?” ‘“ Yes, 
I had killed them!” 





———— > 
JACK’S NAMES.—The Indian names which desig- 
nate so many of our naval vessels are the subject of 


| many transformations by Jack, for sailors are not fond 
| of long words. 


He calls the Wissahickon the ‘* Widow | 
Higgins.” The Miamithe ‘ Miasma,” 
Miantonoma has been christened by the same au- 
thority “‘ My-aunt-knows-no-man.” 





Ciry Lire.—One hundred and twenty-five thous- 


| and persons do business in New York city and live | 
gist can, within a very small margin, tell the exact | out ofit. 


and now the | 


NEXT WEHEK’S PAPER. 


poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ WALDON, THE HALF-BREED,” by William H. 
Bushnell. 

“ THEKLA,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 

“THE LITTLE SILK PURSE,” by Kate Putnam. 

‘‘ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“My Uncr: PETER,” by Fred. Chamier. 

“NATALIE: or, The Hero without a Name,” by 
Mrs, M. A. Denison. 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. 

‘A NIGHT IN THE Woops,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

* MONUMENTS NOT THE ONLY OBJECT OF MA- 
sONRY,” by A. G. Levy, M. D. 

“THEODORE BARNET’S NEIGHBOR,” by Nell 
Clifford. 

* POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“THE Boy MARTYR,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin, un- 
avoidably omitted this week. 

“THEN AND Now,” by Clarence F, Buhler. 

“OuR BROTHER,” by Josie Grant. 

‘MINNIE MARONE,” by Fanny Stevens Bruce. 





ANCIENT MEXICO. 

There was a rich and vigorous race in Mexico 
when Cortez made his famous raid of conquest three 
hundred and fifty years ago. Their palaces equalled, 
said Cortez, the most beautiful in Spain; and their 
capital, he said, was “ the most beautiful thing in the 
world.” But though they had skilled workers in 
gold and silver, their currency was gold-dust in 
quills, silver in the form of a T, and cocoa for small 
change. The ancient government was an absolute 
monarchy tempered by privileges of the aristocracy, 
and with irremovable judges. The sovereign, who, 
when admitted as heir presumptive, had gone 
through a ceremonial which included buffeting by 
the people as a test of patience, had, on his accession, 
to go through a sharp reminder of the duties incident 
to power. He was kept for a year or two in the 
temple upon short allowance of comforts for a very 
long reckoning of prayers and sacrifices, and, when 
he overslept himself, had guards near him, who 
pricked his legs and arms with thorns, bidding him 
awake, fur he did not enter on his charge to sleep, 
but that he might watch over his people. Thus 
thorns were associated very early with the crown of 
Mexico. 





: ADVICE TO READERS. 

If you measure the value of study by the insight 
you get into subjects, not by the power of saying you 
have read many books, you will soon perceive that 
no time is so badly saved as that which is saved in 
getting through a book in ahurry. For if to the 
time you have given you had added a little more, the 
subject would have been fixed on your mind, and the 
whole time profitably employed; whereas, upon your 
present arrangement, because you would not give a 
little more, you have lost all. Besides, this is over- 
looked by rapid and superficial readers—that the 
best way of reading books with rapidity is to acquire 
that habit of severe attention to what they contain, 
that perpetually confines the mind to the single ob- 
ject it has in view. When you have read enough to 
have acquired the habit of reading without suffering 
your mind to wander, and when you can bring to 
bear upon your subject a great share of previous 
knowledge, you may then read with rapidity; before 
that, as you have taken the wrong road, the faster 
you proceed, the more you will be sure to err. 





**BLOATED ARISTOCRATS.” 

Some of the names of the prize bull-frogs recently 
exhibited at Dodworth’s Hall, in New York, are 
“Toots,” ‘* Emperor of the Rushes,” ‘ Jug o’Rum,” 
“Timely Jim,” ‘‘ Motherly Calf,” “ Verdita,” “ Nico- 
demus,” “Hulla Bulloo,” “Fighting Joe,” ‘Jolly 
Green,” ‘*Cobbler,” and *‘ The Little Corporal.” It 
is said that “ Fighting Joe” took the first prize for 
‘*size,” which is reckoned by measuring from the 
nose to the extremity of the outstretched hind leg. 
In point of weight, the “Emperor of the Rushes” 
took the lead. He is described as a “bloated aristo- 
crat,” of an orange color, hump-backed, and weigh- 
ing about two pounds. 





AN EXPENSIVE TEAM.—One of the features of the 
State Fair at Hartford was a remarkably handsume 
team of tive ponies, said to have cost ten thousand 
dollars, and to be the property of a young lady of 
four summers from Brooklyn, Long Island. One of 
the ponies is an Arabian and a fast trotter; three of 
them are from Calcutta, and the other is of a Scotch 
breed. Their aggregate weight is 1920 pounds, and 
their average height about forty-five inches. 





A VINDICTIVE YOUNG LADY.—A young lady in 
Newport, R. I., who had been courted and deserted, 
recently prosecuted the faithless object of her affec- 
tions, receiving $1000 damages; but not content with 
this, upon encountering the young man on the street, 
she administered to him a severe cowhiding. She 
was arrested for the assault, fined ten dollars, and 
ordered to leave the city to avoid further collision. 








Dio Lewis's graduating class, at the Tremont Temple, 
were witnessed by a vast audience. About forty of 
his pupils were present, and showed how proficient 
they were in their new and graceful movements, 


| 
| INTERESTING EXERCISES.—The exercises of Dr. 


| 
The following are the titles of the stories and 





Hew Publications, 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: OR, THE MISER OF MAD- 
RID. A Romance of the Old and New World. By 
Francis A. Durivage. Published by Elliott, Thomes 
& Talbot. Profusely illustrated. (Novelette No. 
110.) Price, 25 cents; tive copies for one dollar. 


This is one of Mr. Durivage’s most thrilling nov- 
elettes. Itis an historical romance, introduces the 
reader to Lopez, gives an account of his landing on 
the island of Cuba, and relates his struggles and dis- 
appointments. It should be generally read. 
RETRIBUTION: OR, THE MYSTERY OF THE MILL. 

By Margaret Blount. One hundred pages. Price, 


10 cents. Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot. 
(Ten Cent Novelette No, 24.) 


This is a powerful and well-written story, one that 
will make its mark, or we are much mistaken. It is 
a tale of love, deception, riches, happiness and misery, 
and is so interesting, that the book will not be relin- 
quished, after once taken up, until the plot is revealed. 
THE Lost WILL, AND THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 

By Mrs. Henry Wood, Published by T, P. Peter- 


son & Brothers, Philadelphia. For sale by Wil- 
liams & Co., Boston. 190 pages. Price, 50 cents, 


Mrs. Wood is as well known in the United States 
asin her own country. She has written much, and 
most of it well. Some of her novels have had im- 
mense sales. We sup;:98e the, “‘ Lost Will” to be no 
exception to the general rule. 





BEARDS AT THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

The correspondent of the Methodist Recorder says: 
“The beard and moustache movement has reached 
the Wesleyan Conference. That conservative body is 
not swift to run with the multitude; but the fashion 
has at length affected even the Methodist preachers. 
As one looks over the crowd of faces turned towards 
the platform, one sees much less face than was visible 
tive yearsago. Bothon the platform and in the body 
many of the beards are quite patriarchal; and yonder 
isa minister with quite a large brown moustache. 
And (can we believe our eyes?) on the other side is 
even a doctor of divinity, whose upper lip is adorned 
with the natural covering! Many other beards are 
furtively creeping up the sides of the upper lip, as 
though hoping to gain a position there without being 
challenged, like the Gauls who clambered up the sides 
of the capitol, and were only discovered by the cack- 
ling of the geese. There are those who defend the 
practice. ‘Why should not ministers wear these ap- 
pendages?’ they ask, ‘and so save themselves the 
torture of daily shaving; and, still more important, 
secure an admirable protection against ‘ clergymen’s 
sore throat?”’ Years ago, to wear a beard was to 
declare oneself a dandy, and consequently the habit 
was in the highest degree inexpedient at that time 
for Christian ministers. But now the followers of 
£sau, the hairy man, are as numerous as those of 
Jacob, the smooth, and a minister can now wear this 
hirsute covering without seeming to court singularity 
and notoriety. Certainly Paul and John, Howe and 
Baxter, wore the moustache; and thus apostolical 
and ecclesiastical precedent is on the side of the pre- 
vailing custom. We cannot say that we like the in- 
novaticn; but there is no stemming the popular tide 
in such matters.” 





(GF"°SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
oftice for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF ouR Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beauiirul paper to their patrons. Itis 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Yournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are pre ‘pared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TaLEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
THE Camp, THE Cov “ths Room, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESI 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-f'th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the BEST WaiTERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
ome r publication can boast of as much A. ence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DOLLAR MONTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NovEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN U NION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Fr. AG, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 


| Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 


cents. 
G47~ Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvsiisHers, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ADAM AND EVE. 


BY Gkore Eu, COOMER. 


Were they not a blessed two ? 
Never Eve a jealous glance, 
Whatsoever he might do, 
At her partner shot askance, 


He might tarry where he would, 
Well she knew that she was queen; 
Never came a gossip brood, 
Telling her where Adam ‘d been. 


Nothing could her quiet mar, 
She to him was all in all; 

And she feared no rival “ star,"* 
Balmoral or * waterfall."* 


Nor could Adam ever fear, 
Knowing, if she chanced to stray, 
Late or early, far or near, 
She could not go quite away. 


Thus he gave her ne rebuke, 
Never met her with rebuff, 

But he sat and read his book, 
Knowing she was safe enough. 


Willing she should have her way, 
Where amusement was so cheap, 

Nought he cared, by night or day, 
Where her crinoline might sweep. 


Never one discordant sound 
Set their little world ajar, 
Not a word of fault she found 

With his paper or cigar. 


What she loved he loved as well, 
All her joys were his delight; 
Did she of a purchase tell ? 
Adam mercly said, * All right."* 


Beautiful the shady bowers 
Where o'erarching branches met; 
There would Eve, amid the flowers, 
Stitch her skirt or work her net. 


There would Adam pass his time, 
Happy as a saint above, 

Though I hope he ne'er in rhyme 
Printed tokens for his love. 


That he loved her, I believe, 
But no paper of his day 

Had a yard of verse to Eve, 
O'er a brief initial * A."* 


Such was Adam in his bliss, 
Such was Eve in paradise; 
O, that such a scene as this 
Could on earth be witnessed twice 
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Entered according to Act of Congress me a ye 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's ( 
District Court of Massachusetts. 
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NATALIE: 


—OR,— 


THE HERO WITHOUT A 


PALL APLALD 


A Story of Life's Vicissitudes 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON, 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW THEY WERE TO INVEST. 
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ADAM AND EVE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Were they not a blessed two ? 
Never Eve a jealous glance, 
Whatsoever he might do, 
At her partner shot askance. 


He might tarry where he would, 
Well she knew that she was queen; 
Never came a gossip brood, 
Telling her where Adam ‘d been. 


Nothing could her quiet mar, 
She to him was all in all; 

And she feared no rival “ star,"’ 
Balmoral or * waterfall."* 


Nor could Adam ever fear, 
Knowing, if she chanced to stray, 
Late or early, far or near, 
She could not go quite away. 


Thus he gave her ne rebuke, 
Never met her with rebuff, 

But he sat and read his book, 
Knowing she was safe enough. 


Willing she should have her way, 
Where amusement was so cheap, 

Nought he cared, by night or day, 
Where her crinoline might sweep. 


Never one discordant sound 
Set their little world ajar, 
Not a word of fault she found 

With his paper or cigar. 


What she loved he loved as well, 
All her joys were his delight; 

Did she of a purchase tell ? 
Adam merely said, * All right.’’ 


Beautiful the shady bowers 
Where o’erarching branches met; 
There would Eve, amid the flowers, 
Stitch her skirt or work her net. 


There would Adam pass his time, 
Happy as a saint above, - 

Though I hope he ne'er in rhyme 
Printed tokens for his love. 


That he loved her, I believe, 
But no paper of his day 

Had a yard of verse to Eve, 
O’er a brief initial “* A."’ 


Such was Adam in his bliss, 
Such was Eve in paradise; 
O, that such a scene as this 
Could on earth be witnessed twice! 
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NATALIE: 


—oR,— 


THE HERO WITHOUT A NAME. 
A Story of Life's Vicissitudes. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW THEY WERE TO INVEST. 


GN); EVER shone the sun upon a 

— happier seeming little company 
than met on the morning follow- 
ing the tailor’s good luck. Mr. 
Fronde, though somewhat paler 
\ than usual, was nevertheless in 
S exuberant spirits. Aunt June 
{ was quieter, but her sparkling 
eyes told the story of her joy. 
Natalie was as usual, cheery and 
sunny—making one think of a 
bird that sings out of pure ecsta- 
tic love of life and merriment. 
Paul said little, but his whole 
face told of some inward joy, 
glowing and exquisiie. It was 
enough for him to sit near Na- 
talie—to imbibe the exhilarating wine of her presence 
—to be happier than he ever knew himself to be 
before since his childhood. 

‘We'll go for a walk,” said M. Fronde, lighting his 
pipe—“ Paul and I. We’ve lots of things to talk 
over,” 

The women were left alone. Natalie stood by the 
window. Suddenly two riders splendidly mounted 
swept by the house. Natalie uttered a cry so shrill, 
so blended with pleasure and pain, that Aunt June 
sprang towards her. 

“*O, he is gone,” wailed Natalie, ‘‘he is gone and 
never saw me.” 

‘“What is it, child?” cried Aunt June. 

By this time the girl was scarlet. She turned her 
blushing face away, looking wistfully down the road. 

“It was very foolish of me, Aunt June,” she said, 
“ but—I—thought—I—saw—some one—I—knew.” 

“They were splendid horses!” said Aunt June, 
with her ready tact. ‘I saw them from the door at 
the top of the road—it’s such a long, hilly street, you 
know, and fine riders; I can always tell a good rider, 

Iwas so used to them in Canada; besides all my 
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say. Pity now your friend didn’t see you. Which 

one was it, my dear?” 

“The one to the left—I never dreamed he had 

come back. I dare say he’s going home.” 

“And what do you think he’ll say finding you 

gone?” 

Natalie looked at her and with no little astonish- 

ment. How had she guessed so accurately who she 

meant? Her cheeks flushed again. 

** Don’t be ashamed of it, dear, if only he likes you 
and you like him. But father and son—my dear! 

how do you suppose they will meet? Isn’t it rather 
unfortunate that they both like you?” 

“T suppose it is—but O aunt, think if I had been 
untrue tomyself—stung by Bell’s taunts—how should 
we have met then? O,1 thank God that I was not 
left to that trial.” 

“ And well you may, my child; it would have been 
dreadful. Now if he loves you as he should, he will 
come atter you, of course—although—” and good 
Aunt June, thinking of something, sighed dolorously. 
“ What is it, aunty?” 

“ Nothing—only I trust Paul will see it’s his duty 
to make his vacation as short as possible.” 

“Why, aunt!” and Natalie gave an amused little 
laugh, “ you don’t think—” 

“Yes I do think!” she cried, with more energy 
than she usually threw into her little speeches, and 
then for a time both women were silent. 

“ But what shall I do, aunt?” 

“Do? why nothing, that I see; you can’t be less 
attractive, if you try.” 

“O yes, aunt, I assure you I can; I can look very 
cross and behave very disagreeably.” 

“IT wouldn’t have you do either, child, for every- 
body would see it wasn’t your real nature. If he will 
be such a fool, poor fellow!” 

« But, aunty, J don’t see it.” 

“I dothen—but let us change the subject. Do you 
know Martin and I have almost come to a conclusion 
what to do with our money?” 

“ Have you, though. Let me hear; I know it will 
be charming; but first I must count the stitches for 
the neck of this dainty cape. Aunty, no more knit- 
ting, only for your own pleasure. Wont it be beauti- 
ful? You really needn’t do a thing, you know.” 


“ And, dear me, but that would be a miserable ex- 
istence. Do you think I could live that way, my 
dear? No—I’m one of the workers. Only give me 
plenty to do, and I’m happy. It’s not sitting still we 
intend—quite the contrary. You know what a house- 
keeper 1 am. Well, L think I may say it without 
boasting, that few women understand how to keep a 
place in better order than I do.” 

“OQ, you are delighful, aunt, in everything. Five, 
six, seven—there! now go on. I am all attention, 
and curious enough to know what you are going to 
do.” 

‘* You have heard me speak, my dear, of a friend of 
mine, Mrs. De Santy.” 

«I think I do remember the name. Don’t she 
keep a very tushionable boarding-house?” 

“Has made her fortune out of it, my dear, and 
thinks of retiring. Only the day you came I hada 
letter from her—Martin always takes his meals there 
when he goes into the city—she would be very angry 
if he went elsewhere, being such an old triend of 
mine. Well, in that letter, what do you think she 
writes—that she intends to sell her beautiful little 
hotel outright—and how she did lament that I could 
not buy. ‘1 would make the terms so easy,’ she 
says, ‘and you have such a splendid talent, you 
would be far more popular than I.’ Butof course 
father and I knew ¢hat was out of the question—now, 
you see”—and she looked with expectant eyes towards 
Natalie, who only nodded, and said, thoughtfully: 

*T see.” 

“Ofcourse, I’m not polished—I never was, I never 
shall be; I’m too old to learn, but I enjoy myself after 
my own fashion. And Martin—he’s a born cook, you 
know—the whole thing would give him just the occu- 
pation he likes, no more, no less.” 

* Bnt you would have to sit at the table, you 
know,” said Natalie, thoughtfully. 

“No, my dear, that is never done at Madame De 
Santy’s—never. The table is arranged—the young 
men sit down in perfect freedom—one of them carves, 
they have a first-rate German waiter, and enjoy 
themselves. Of course they pay, but they pay for 
solid comfort.” 

“ And I could board with you, aunt, and still be in 
the dear city. O, 1 love the city so much. Do you 
know I grow ever so tired of this pretty, tame 
country?” 

“And I like the city, if I have the means to live 
there,” said Aunt June. “The house will be our 
property—a handsome house well furnished; and 
suppose we make our fortune by the time I get old; 
we can then sell out to better advantage, perhaps, for 
property is all the time acquiring value, land at 
least.” 

“It looks like a very nice plan, and [ like it, aunty. 
I don’t see but you could manage very well, and I'll 
help you all I can.” 

Martin and Paul came in. 


with a delighted face. 

“ And I’m tomake one of the family, Cousin June,” 
said Paul. 

Nattie’s face fell; as for Aunt June, with him look- 


try to appear as pleased as her husband. 

‘« By the way I met a friend of mine out here,” said 
Paul. 

Natalie’s eyes brightened. 





family rode. Two handsome young men, I should 


“Just returned, he tells me from foreign parts. 
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Splendid fellow, he was, before he went—that’s three 
years ago,” added Paul. “A man can get badly 
changed in that time, but he looked the same. 
Horace Rentz, a great musician, I should judge. He 
used to be passionately fond of the science, and has 
had grand chances for improvement.” 

By this time Nattie’s eyes were fastened full upon 
him, and very wide-open eyes they were, full of a 
sweet and subtle magnetism. And he, when he was 
through, seeming to observe it more positively, turn- 
ed scarlet, and broke away abruptly. Then for the 
first time the magnitude of his fully opened upon 
him; then for the first time he remembered with a 
little pang of anguish, that he had no name. 





CHAPTER VI. 
FATHER AND SON. 


HoRACE RENTz was on his way home. A dashing, 
spirited, handsome fellow who had only to express a 
wish and forthwith it was gratified. His friend 
Louis Halpine accompanied him. 

“Yes,” said Horace, at the fag end of a conversa- 
tion they had kept up in the cars, ‘1 promise toshow 
syou something prettier than the Rhine girls of whom 
you brag about, or even those Italian sisters. An 
American face with a dash of French vivacity, a girl 
of talent who never parades it, with a figure among a 
th d, anda less enchantment that is abso- 
lutely bewitching. But you must promise not to fall 
in love with her.” 

“I’m not given to such follies,” replied Louis, 
twirling his moustache which was long and golden. 

They reached the house. Nobody was at home but 
the servants. Bell had gone out driving; Mr. Rentz 
was out, also. Horace asked no questions about Na- 
talie, supposing as a matter of course that she had 
gone with his sister. After lunch, he observed his 
friend standing at the window smiling. 

“J was wondering,” he said, “if that is your 
paragon.” 

Horace looked out; it was his sister. He flushed. 

“That is Bell,” he said, nervously, “and alone, 
too. Wait, Louis, my sister is not remarkable for 
beauty, but she is good company.” 

An hour passed and Bell came in. She had caught 
the art of dress from Natalie, and looked remarkably 
well, though far from handsome. 

** Where is Natalie?” asked Horace, with an ap- 
pearance of unconcern so bunglingly assumed that it 
was quite transparent, and deceived nobody. 

“Natalie has left us,” said Bell, quietly, a little 
flash of triumph lighting her face. 

‘Left you—what! is she married?” asked the 
young man, turning white. 

‘\Married,O no. She was never one of us, you 
know, and preferred her own associates.” 

* Gone back—home—to that little tailor’s shop.” 

“She has gone, I presume, wherever her home 
was. Ido not know, of course.” 

“But [I do,” muttered Horace, under his breath. 

“Pray did she give any reason for not wishing to 
remain here?” he asked. 

‘Of course she had her reasons; papa will tell you 
what they were, if you ask him.” 

Mr. Rentz welcomed his son and heir with a great 
deal of forced cordiality. It was some time before 
they mentioned the subject that was troubling them 
both, secretly. When they did, Mr. Rentz was visi- 
bly annoyed. He paced the floor, hurriedly—his 
usual way of expressing irritability, and had so little 
| command of himself that he blurted out the truth. 

“ And is that possible, father?” cried the young 
man, with reddened cheeks—for he felt that he knew 





“T did’t say that. She was a pretty girl—and I— 
admired her. How could any young man help it? It 
seems you did that, and something more.” 

“Yes, 1 acknowledge, I have done something 
more; I have been fool enough to love her, to love 
her with an ardor I never before experienced. She 
should be my wife to-morrow, and I think she would 
if you did not stand in the way.” 

“7? cried the young man, turning pale and almost 
losing his self-possession, “ I have told you already—” 

“I know it; but she is romantic—all girls are. 
Doubtless she believes you love her; that you will 
some time marry her. At least Bell thinks so, and 
Bell knows.” 

‘Has she said it?” cried Horace, almost breath- 
less, and nearly betraying himself. His futher glanc- 
ed him over, with keen eyes. 

“And if she said it, andif you believed it, what 
would you do?” he asked. ‘Would you undeceive 
her?” he added, as Horace paused, confused. 

“Why, how could 1?” 

“ Ah! that would be easy enough; if you left it to 
me, I could manage it.” 

“T don’t see the need of doing more than simply 
letting the matter alone,” said Horace, chafed more 
than he chose to say. “If I remain in the city, and 
don’t go after her, why there the matter rests. She 
will very soon know what I mean.” 

“Ah, yes! if you will do that,” said the old man, 
eagerly. 

“Of course I shall do it.” 

“The best course for us both,eh? Horace, my 
boy?” 

“T should think so.” 

‘Let her go to—” 

“ Ballahac;” suggested Horace. 

“But howi n the name of six countries did you 
come to give her your miniature?” 

“O, that was a boyish affair. She saw it, liked it, 
and of course I presented it as I would a birthday 
present. I only wonder she should have cared for it 
so long.” 

“You don’t know that she does.” 

“Ono, I don’t know, of course; suppose we let the 
matter drop?” 

“‘ With all my heart; and now have you come home 
to remain?” 

“That is my intention.” 

“And what young fellow have you with you? 
Your sister spoke of some one.” 

“OQ, Louis Halpine—a West Ender in London, and 
a very good family, too. I was deucedly in hopes 
that Bell had kept herself free. He’s a marrying 
man, with plenty of money.” 

‘Bell has chosen very wisely,” said his father; 
‘but how the hours fly! It is time to dress for 
dinner.” 

As soon as Horace was alone with Louis, he asked 
him if he remembered the little nest of a house they 
had passed on horseback in Longville. 

‘“My pretty bird was caged there,” he said, as the 
young man assented. ‘‘Confound it! just my luck. 
If I'd but turned my head I might have seen her; 
but you were telling me that interesting story of Ed- 
ington, and I never raised my eyes.” 

“ Nothing easier than to make an excursion there,” 
said Louis. 

“ True, nothing easier ;”’ and there the conversation 
dropped. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN A DILEMMA, 


THE little cottage in Holly Hill—for that was the 





the reason she had refused an offer so eligible. 


possible? Iam not so very old, sir—I am not a Me- 
thusaleh, sir—not quite. She might well be proud of 
my regard, sir; but as the matter stands, the girl 
shall never cross the sills of these doors, unless she 
comes as my wife.” 

“ But, sir,” said his son, respectfully, ‘you would 
not surely want an unwilling bride.” 

“Unwilling? why should she be unwilling, sir? 


nothing should cross her—it’s too good a lot for the 
impertinent minx.” ‘ 

* You should not allow yourself to call her names, 
father.” 








“ve been talking it over with him,” said Martin, | 


ing straight at her, what could she do but smile, and | 


“Pray what have you tosay in the matter?” blurt- 
| ed out the old man, fast working himself into a pas- 
| sion. ‘*I suppose you like her yourself, eh? I’ve 
| heard as much. But mind me, don’t you ever at- 
| tempt it. The day that sees you do it sees you disin- 
herited.” 

“Sees me do what, father? It seems to me you 
| are needlessly heated.” 

“Heated! I’m not heated, I’m not heated, sir, 
never was cooler in my life, only it stings me, to see 
you trying to annoy me. See youdo what? Why, 
try to marry that girl.” 

“But I don’t know that I’ve thought of marrying 
| her, sir.” 
| ‘But you like her, eh? you like her, I’m sure of 
| that.” 
* How sure of it?” 
“ Don’t she wear your miniature?” 
Horace Rentz turned scarlet. 
“‘Didn’t you use to meet in the park, and walk 
| there for hours? Didn’t you almost bribe your sister 
to be a party to these transactions.” 

‘ Allof which or either do not point to marriage, 
or even signify an ardent affection,” said young 
Rentz, coolly. 

“Then you don’t care about her at all,” the old 
man muttered, quieting down. 











“Is it possible? And pray why shou'd it not be | 


She would have everything that heart could wish, | 


name of that part of the town in which M. Fronde’s 

sign had for so long a time held a conspicuous place— 
| seemed very lonely now. The flowers were quite as 
| gay, the trellises as white, the paths as clean, the 
| grass as short and veivety in the small garden, the 
| windows as bright, but the presence that made it so 
agreeable was no longer there. An ancient woman, 
thin and tidy, kept the place in order, and sometimes 
occupied Aunt June’s arm-chair, but the smiling, 
| bustling housewife herself had gone, and with her, 
her husband and Natalie. 

One dull, rainy evening in the middle of August, a 
stranger left the train at Holly Hill, and proveeded 
leisurely along the road towards the cottage lately 
occupied by M. Fronde. He walked more slowly as 
he came in view of the pretty house, and appeared 
lost in thought. The twilight had come on early, the 
| prospect was rapidly darkening. As he drew near 
the neat little gate, a solitary light brightened the 
window and the small white curtain before it. He 
paused at the door. The sound of a humming voice 
set his pulses stirring. It was a common voice 
enough, but to his ear it was endowed with the di- 
vinest spirit of harmony. 

“TY shall perhaps hear her once more sing with her 
guitar. How gloriously she used to play. And to me, 
to my partial kindness, she is indebted for these 

pleasures. What could she have been, condemned to 
| live in this poor village! A huckster-girl, perhaps 
| knowing only enough to read and write, and care for 
the house. She should surely be grateful, if nothing 
more. A poor return she made me! Gratitude— 
| pish!”” 
| Aloud kneck at the door brought a small, red- 
| armed servant with a pug nose, and eyes that seemed 
| starting from her head. 
| ‘* Is—the—mistress in?’’ asked the gentleman, for- 
getting at the moment the tailor’s name. 
| ‘Yes sir,” said the girl, in a stupid way, “ wont 
| you walk in the parlor?” And she threw open the 
| door of the pretty room, placed her candle on the 


| table, and withdrew. 
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For a long time he waited there, marvelling at the 

stillness; then he walked the floor a little while; then 
began inspecting the pictures of which there were a 
few; and finally lifted the books from the little 
centre-table. There he paused, spell bound. What 
was there in that little unpretending volume covered 
with pale morocco, and, the scarlet bound prayer 
book to turn him white? What was there to make 
him shake and quake, and bite his lips uneasily? 
Again and again he essayed to lift it, and as often 
failed. Finally he opened at the fly leaf, and then 
his strength seemed to desert him and he staggered 
to a chair. 

‘How in Heaven’s name did they come here?” he 
muttered. “Am I crazy? Have I really seen that 
name after these long years had buried even the rec- 
ollection of it? Impossible. But I am a fool—I grow 
nervous in my old age. Let me collect myself, for I 
hear a fuotstep; perhaps it is hers.” 

The door opened; a prim figure stood on the thresh- 
old, aud seemed not inclined to move from there. 

“Mrs. Fronde?” said the gentleman, whose memo- 
ry had returned. 

“No sir,” replied the unbending apparition. 

“Ts this not the house of the tailor, Fronde?” 

“ Yes sir,” was the terse reply. 

“Then—then are they not at home?” he asked, 
rising. 

“No sir—they’re gone.” 

* Can you tell me where?” 

‘‘No—not precisely—let me think; no sir—I can’t.” 

“Are they gone to stay?” 

“ Perhaps —this summer, sir.” 

‘* Was there a young lady with them?” 

“There were a young woman with them, yes sir.’ 

“And has she gone, too?” 

* She have, sir.” 

“Ym very sorry—it’s really very awkward,” said 
the gentleman, rising and seating himself again. 

* Did you want to see them for anything particular, 
sir?” queried the thin dame. 

“1 did—for very important reasons.” 

“ Lud well, sir—don’t make yourself so uneasy, sir— 
I’ve got a letter up stairs, as tells the direction, only 
I wasn’t to let ’em know only if it was very impor- 
tant. You see Mr. Fronde, sir, he’s come into money— 
perhaps you haven’t heard.” 7 

“T hadn’t, indeed,” returned the gentleman. 

“O yes sir, how much I can’t say, but it must be a 
heap, for they are ’tending to buy a great house in 
the city, I hear, and have gone now to make a little 
tower. O, dear me, yes.” 

“Was it left by a relation?” 

“Well, I expect so, sir, although I never heered.” 
Then after a moment of thought—“and June’s a 
beautiful housekeeper, sir.” 

“Ah, I don’t doubt it. Well, this is really news— 
news I didn’t expect to hear. But, madam, will you 
have the kindness to procure me that letter?” 

The woman had promised too quickly. As she 
went up stairs she reflected that she did not really 
know whether it was there or at home, left in her 
pocket; but nevertheless she went on the search, 
leaving the stranger sitting there. 

By train, Holly Hills was scarcely a half-hour’s 
ride, by stage, three or four, by a strong, lusty horse, 
not much over two, from the city. Long before dark 
on that same day, Horace Rentz had put a proposi- 
tion he had made to himself in practice. Excusing 
himself to his friend, when he lett with Bell and her 
company, he mounted his horse in spite of the un- 
pleasant aspect of the weather, and proceeded to 
Holly Hills. What he wanted there was not exactly 
clear to himself, aside from the fact that he wished 
to see Natalie. He knew he could not make her hon- 
orable propusals at present; and he had still enough 
manliness left to shrink from playing the hypocrite. 
He might have wished to test an affection which 
clearly absence had somewhat weakened. Her lu- 
minous brown eyes danced befure him as he thought 
of her. The memory of her witching smile brought 
back the bright, vivacious manner, and he found 
himself muttering that if he did, on longer acquain- 
tance, feel that the fair Natalie held him yet in bond- 
age, ten thousand fathers wonld not keep him from 
her. 

“She loves me,” he murmured to himself. ‘ Wo- 
men do not forget so easily.” And with this thought, 
he spurred on his horse. 

The village clock was already striking nine as he 
neared the house. It was raining now, but the light 
folds of his oil-skin cape kept out the moisture. His 
heart beat with sudden rapture at the thought of 
seeing her. 

“I wonder what the old man would say?” he mut- 
tered, as he paused, looking towards the lighted 
window. ‘He promised to drop the matter, alto- 
gether. Wisdom in him, but I am younger,” 

He secured his horse, and went up the little path 
to the door. As before, it was opened by the small 
serving-maid with upturned nose. She, at sight of 
the second visitor in that hitherto unimportant place, 
stared with eyes more troubled and prominent than 
ever. 

“Is the lady of the house at home?” asked Horace. 

“Ves; will you walk in the parlor where the t’other 
one is?” 

Now if Horace had known who he was going to 
meet, he would have walked home on hot coals, al- 
most; for he had always stgod in fear of his father’s 
choleric temper, and had once or twice before run 
the risk of losing his rich inheritance, so that he 
could expect little mercy in case of opposition to his 





wishes. 
But how could he dream of such a meeting? Smil- | 
ing and unconcerned, he moved towards the door, | 
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treading on air, expecting to be ushered into the 
presence of Natalie, beautiful, blooming Natalie, 
imagining her surprise, her sweet confusion—when 
the door was opened, and he found himself face to 
face with—his father! 

Horace felt mentally, as one feels who receives a 
physical shock. Then the matter looked at in its 
ludicrous light gave him an inclination to laugh, 
though he felt that it was the worst thing that could 
have happened. He turned pale, stood there unde- 
cided, his cape slipping from his shoulders to the 
floor. Mr. Rentz half sprang from his chair, flushing, 
choking with agitation, mortification and resentment. 

“What in the name of ten thousand fiends sent 
you here?” he cried, as the door closed upon the 
small maid. 

Horace had hard work to recover his presence of 
mind. Every right and fitting thing to say slipped 
from his thoughts. He would have given worlds for 
some warning of this beforehand. 

“The old man will never forgive me for making 
him appear so ridiculous,” was the first thought that 
flashed through his mind, like lightning. What the 
elder man said is too profane to reiterate. He was 
frightfully angry. ‘ 

**I—I came here—I suppose—on—the same errand 
that you did,” said Horace, coolly—“ to see Natalie.” 


“So, you confess that it was to see Natalie. Was 
this what you promised me?” 

“Did I make you any promise?” asked Horace, 
growing easier every moment. 

“Of course you did; you were to let the whole 
matter rest.” ; 

“O, I thought it was you who said that,” replied 
Horace, carelessly. 

“TI! you rascal!” cried the old man, beginning 
his usual walk; “no sir, it was not I; you area 
hypocrite, sir—you have deceived me in this matter. 
I shall not forget it easily.” 

“On second thought, I felt it was not right to leave 
the miniature with her,” said Horace. 

“Then why did you not write?” 

“In such cases, the less written the better. I 
might have been incautious, so I took a lawyer’s ad- 
vice, and thought a personal interview would be best.” 

“Pray what lawyer?” asked Mr. Rentz, with a 
sneer, 

“My friend Louis,” was the reply. 

Mr. Rentz took several turns across the floor before 
he spoke again. He seemed struggling with his 
emotions. Finally he spoke, going up close to Horace. 

“Neither Natalie nor her friends are here.” 

“Ah!” Horace spoke with singular indifference, 
considering the errand on which he had come. 

‘‘No—the old folks have had a fortune left them; 
so the woman here tells me, and they have all gone 
in the country.” 

“Do you know where?” 

“The woman is to inform me. She has gone up to 
find the address, and is a confounded long time about 
it. However, when I get it, I wish you to write tor 
the miniature, and release her from all obligation to 
think of you.” 

* As a lover, you mean,” said Horace, smiling. 

“ As a lover or possible husband,” was the reply. 

“Your conditions are rather exacting,” said the 
son, collly. 

“IT know it—but I wish you to comply with them. 
The world is all before you, Horace, and there are 
more women in it than Natalie.” 

“In other words, you want a clear coast,’”’ mutter- 
ed the younger man. 

His father’s face flushed—for a moment he was very 
angry; but he conquered himself. 

“It is nothing to you what I want, or should be 
nothing, as by your own confession you do not love 
this woman,” he said, hotly; ‘and besides, I am not 
sure of your principles,” he added. ‘1am not cer- 
tain that Natalie would be sate in your hands.” 

“Speaking of principles,” said Horace, coldly, ‘I 
have always had the benetit of my excellent father’s 
example.” 

The two had approached the table—Horace stood 
nearest. As he spoke in a sneering voice, he lifted the 
little old Bible carelessly, and was about to replace it, 
when looking up, he saw that his father’s face was 
ghastly. The expression pained and frightened him. 

* Are you ill, sir?” he asked, quickly. 

“No, no—put down that book—it makes me ner- 
vous to see you finger it. No, not ill—but it is scarce- 
ly generous in you to taunt me.” 

“It was very wrong, sir,” said Horace, in an al- 
tered voice, “since it has discomposed and annoyed 
you. I beg you to forgive me. The matter is not 
worthy of a quarrel. 1 will do as you wish; I would 
even forward your desires, if I could, for on close 
examination the girl is, after all, really nothing to 
me. Not but what her attractions are powerful, and 
you do right in exacting my promise, which I freely 
give. I will not seek to see her; and I will use some 
means to repossess my miniature, I promise you.” 

“Thank you. You will not mention—” 





“That we met here—O no! It will never pass my 
lips. On the whole, it is much for the best that the | 
family isaway. There might have been some ridic- | 
ulous scene. I am very sorry you like her so well, 
father, but since you do, I promise you I will not in- 
terfere with your wishes in the least.” 

They shook hands on the bargain. | 

At that moment the woman appeared, quite sur- | 
prised to see two men where she had left only one. 

* Dear land, sir,” she began, turning to the futher, | 
after bowing to the son, ‘ the letters is no whichwere 
to be found, and I’m ‘feared I lett it down to my | 
son’s, to home—least I calls it my home when I’m 
there, being a lone body. I’m very sorry.” | 


“*O, it doesn’t matter,” said Mr. Rentz, rising and | Some one touched him on his shoulder. He sprang 


throwing on his linen coat. ‘I'll call some time 


when they’re at home.” 


| to his feet. 


“Jove! Revere! who would have thought of see- 


“But they’re going to the city to live, sir,” said the | ing you here?” 


woman. 


| It was Horace Rentz. Ah, if Natalie had but stay- 


Horace flushed, and felt his heart begin to beat. ; ed two little minutes longer! She was walking 


In the city, though he might not seek, he might meet | 


her. That was at least possible, and he not violate 
his promise. 

‘Well, well, we’ll see them some way,” said Mr. 
Rentz, philosophically. And in a few moments, 
father and son were on their way to the depot. 

Presently Horace was mounted, and his face turned 
to the city, while his father sat in a dimly lighted 
station-house, in the midst of sleepy laborers and 
crying children, waiting for the train which was 
every moment expected. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ALMOST A MEETING. 


“THERE! you have lost the game the second 
time!” 

‘*T really am not in the mood to play.” And Nat- 
tie leaned Janguidly back and looked out of the low 
window, near which the table had been drawn. 

1t was a glorious expanse of shore and sea—the lat- 
ter of which was now silvered by the soft white moon 
that regally rode the heavens. All the white beach 
packed hard, and lustrous, lay stretched before them 
as far as the eye could reach; and in the distance, 
the lighthouse set its steady ray now shoreward, now 
seaward, as it slowly revolved. 

“I think Uncle Martin is getting tired of this 
place,” said Natalie, still languid, and looking more 
beautiful in her listless position than she dreamed, or 
would have cared to look before him. 

“ And is Aunt June, too?” 

“Ono; aunt thoroughly enjoys it, particularly the 
bathing. The dear, good soul!” 

“TI have been here only a day,” said Paul Revere; 
“but I think I should not satiate of this scene for 
months.” 

“Should you not?” queried Natalie, and her glance 
seemed so fur off. 

“No, I really should not. But Miss Natalie—does 
the air agree with you? You do not seem so well.” 

“‘Me—O, I am never ill,” she responded, laughing. 
“No indeed, a little sleepy and dull, at times—the 
usual effect of watering places upon me—but that is 
all.” 

Ah, sophist, that was not all. Had you not waited 
heart-sick, day after day, for a letter from him? Did 
you not delay your departure, thinking one must 
come, and then leave such strict charge with that 
careless dame who promised to “see to things” while 
you were all away? 

It was too true—Nattie pined for tidings from the 
man whom she believed loved her. In the purity 
and singleness of her heart, she never once doubted 
him. Had he not assured her that oceans might roll 
between, but he never should forget—and did she 
not believe him with all the singleness of heart of ja 
good, devoted woman? How, then, could she fail to 
trust that she should not be forgotten? She was 
disappointed, at times heart-sick. Why did he not 
write, or follow her? Aunt June, alone, guessed 
why the eyes of the young girl ranged so furtively, 
yet half full of expectancy, up and down the long 
table de hote. Every morning she looked for him but 
to be disappointed—every evening she felt herself 
growing listless and wretchedly unhappy. At last, 
when they had been there several weeks, Paul came. 
The handsome fellow, with his radiant face, might 
have dissipated the melancholy of many a more 
attractive woman than Nattie—and for a few hours 
he did wake her from her apathy. They were so 
beautiful, promenading together, so absorbed, that 
every one set them down engaged. Yet on that 
evening, before they were halt through with their 
game of draughts and backgammon, she was very 
miserable again. She half hoped he would speak of 
Horace—tried artfully to lead the conversation that 
way, and succeeded at last. 

“T met a few of my friends,” he said, ‘ among 
them, Horace Rentz, whom -you remember I men- 
tioned before.” 

“The traveller—yes; well, has he improved?” 

“Badly ;” and Paul spoke with the decision of a 
man who has made up his mind to a disagreeable 
thing. He did not notice that Natalie changed color. 

“He talks with freedom of things which no true 
gentleman would so much as name,” he added, a 
moment after. “1am afraid he has brought Euro- 
pean vices with his continental polish. In his ap- 
pearance he has certainly changed for the better. 
He is a very handsome man, as the world judges 
beauty.” 


slowly in her chamber, her hand to her head; he was 
| sitting in the full glory of the moonlight, bathed in it 
| as she had been. : 

“T am equally astonished to see you, Rentz. 
you come to stay ?”’ 
| “No; we were fishing, Noble and a party of us, 
and thought we would run down here—off again, at 
change of tide. But isn’t this somewhat out of the 
way, in a man of your regular habits?” 

“T came down with some friends, aud do not intend 
stopping long.” 

“Rather pretty piece,” said Rentz, wiping his 
forehead, which was flushed—indeed his whole face 
was flushed, and gave proof that, as he afterwards 
said, the liquors there were first-rate. 

““Who is here? Anybody I know, I wonder? This 
used to be a famous resort for certain belles. Are 
the ladies all handsome, eh?” 

“A goodly proportion of them,” returned Horace, 
smiling, a warm glow on his cheek; for he was think- 
ing of one, who was in his eyes the peffection of all 
beauty. ‘As to your knowing any of them, of course 
I can’t tell.” He could not name Natalie then—the 
name refused to be spoken. 

“T dare say they’re all strangers, and destined to 
remain so—for I see Clarke signalling, so I must be 
off; good-by. Come with us, wont you? we’re a 
jolly party—plenty to eat on board, and fish lively. 
Come, make your apologies to your friends and go 
with us. You can return to-morrow.” 

Paul declined. 

“Well, good-night, then; I’ll see you in the city. 
Give my love to them, you know;” and he was gone. 

“He is very much changed,” muttered Paul, saun- 
tering after him out ic the piazza. Mr, Fronde was 
slowly walking up and down, a small, grotesque pipe 
in his mouth. Not a square off, one of the best bands 
discoursed charming music. 

“‘So—where’s Nattie?” asked the latter. 

“ Gone to bed,” said Paul. 

“ Nonsense—no time for bed, now. Isn’t the ocean 
glorious? Isay, what has come over Nattie for a 
day or two? In love, do you think?” 

Paul looked up—as suddenly looked down again. 

“Ifshe is not, sir, 1 am,” he said, in a low tone. 

“Saw that long ago,” said the tailor, slapping his 
sister’s son lightly on the shoulder. ‘‘She’s a splen- 
did girl, Paul.” 

“ Yes sir, she is, indeed.” 

“Well worthy of the best man’s love; but Paul, be 
cautious.” 

** What do you mean, sir?” 

“Don’t pursue her so closely. Some of us tire of 
pleasures that are too constant. Be careless, indiffer- 
ent, if you will—but wary. In the end, how can she 
help liking you, sir—how can she help it?” 

“If I only dared hope as much, Uncle Fronde, no 
conditions would be too hard; but she seems pre- 
occupied—sometimes strange, absent. Can she al- 
ready have—” Paul hesitated. 

“Speak out, man, speak out,” cried the blunt 
Fronde. 

“A lover, I was about to say,” responded the young 
man. 

“* Madame has told me nothing about it,” said M. 
Fronde, with a shrewd smile; ‘‘so it is safe to con- 
clude that she has not.” And with this Paul was 
obliged to be content. 

Next morning, Natalie was in the blithest spirits. 

* Do you know somebody was here last night, after 
you had retired?” asked Paul. 

A sudden crimson flooded her cheeks—she tried in 
vain to elude his steady glance, and commanded her- 
self by the time she spoke. 

“No, of course not; pray what new distinguished 
guest have we here?” 

“*O, he came in almost as soon as you left, and flit- 
ted not long after. I should not have mentioned it, 
only we were speaking of Horace Rentz, and it is 
somewhat odd that he shoula have popped in at that 
hour. He had been fisiing off here, jt seems.” 

Natalie would have given worlds to be alone at 
that moment. What perverse fate led her to leave 
the room as she did? A few little minutes, and they 


Do 





| an opportunity she had lost. 


| could she say expressive of her deep chagrin. 


Every word sank into Nattie’s heart, with what | 


effect she could not precisely determine. Paul might 
think him changed, but she might not. Paul judged 
by his conversation, which might not be a transcript 
of his mind. Could he still love her, and be corrupt- 
ed? 
banish it entirely, and yet it made her miserable. 
“Paul, I’m not tit company for you, I'm so stupid. 


She put the evil thought far away, strove to | 


Bid me good-night,” she said, childishly, rising and | 
g got, d 5 


holding out her hand. 
gone on his knees to her there and then, she looked 


The young fellow would have | 
| space of time! 


so fair and bewitching, the moonlight falling over | 


her like a glory. 
‘*Good-night,” he said, instead, but with such a 
glance; ‘*good-night, if yon must go.” 


| Paul. 


He sat there along time, as she had been sitting, | 


every sense locked up—his dreamy eye following the 


glittering wake of the moon—his figure so motionless! | 


| 


would have met. She grew cold almost, feeling what 
She dared ask no ques- 
tions, though she longed to know if anything had 
been said about her—but an innate propriety over- 
came her curiosity. Besides, why should Paul know 
they had ever met? Her head swam with the in- 
tensity of her pent-up emotion; for not one word 
She 
longed to get away from the gaze and speech of every 
one. As soon as she could, she effected her release 
by some little manceuvre, and, once in her own room, 
gave herself up to regret. I know it seems a very 
senseless thing to do, but men and women will, as 
long as the world stands. The soul cries out for 
solitude in its anguish, where none but unseen and 
pitying eyes can behold its struggles. 

“If I could only have seen him one little, little 
moment! G! tothink I missed it by such a small 
He may have come expressly to see if 
I were here, but delicacy furbade his speaking to 
I wonder if he asked anybody else! O, what 
fatality possessed me to leave? It was because I 
wearied of Paul, good, patient Paul, and that was my 
punishment.” And thus she troubled herself with 
useless conjectures. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.]} 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The ‘Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR, 
GRACE, 
OVE 


J rhen it’ 1 
Fairer than the ghost of the hills, when A 


sunbeam at noon, over the silence of Morven.— 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 


svery gesture dignity and love. 
aoe Milton's Paradise / 


Mature she was— 
Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty decked ses * 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her a 
7 


Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 
And swimming majesty of step and tread, 
The symmetry of form and feature, set 

The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 


Of flute and harp.—Afilman. 


‘T would take an angel from above 

To paint the immortal soul — 

To trace the light, the inborn grace, 
The spirit sparkling o'er her face.— rs. 





Time's wing but seemed, in stealing o'er, 
To leave her lovelier than before.— Moore. 


O, many-a soft and quiet grace 
Hath faded from her fourm and face! 
Mrs. He 
See what a grace is seated on that brow.—Shai 
COURAGE, 
Knowing the right and true, 
Let the world say to you 
Worst that it can; 
Answer despite the blame, 
Answer despite the shame, 
I'll not belie my name— 
I'll be a man!—Alice Carey. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle— 
Be a hero in the strife !— Longfellow 


Like a mountain lone and bleak, 

With its sky-encompassed peak 
Thunder-riven, 

Lifting its forehead bare, 

Through the cold and blighting air, 
Up to heaven, 

Is the soul that feels its woe, 

And is nerved to bear the blow.—Ar 


Be not dismayed—fear nurses up & danger 
And resolution kills it in the birth.—PAili 


But while hope live 
Let not the generous die. ‘Tis late befo 
The brave despair.—TZhomson, 


Whate'er betides, by destiny ‘tis done, 
And better bear like men, than vainly seek 
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BY WILLIAM K. NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DEPREDATION 
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.&. But isn’t this somewhat out of the 
. of your regular habits?” 
o with some friends, and do not intend 


etty place,” said Rentz, wiping his 
ch was flushed—indeed his whole face 
nd gave proof that, as he afterwards 
‘vs there were first-rate. 

re? Anybody I know, I wonder? This 
famous resort for certain belles. Are 
1andsome, eh?” 

‘roportion of them,” returned Horace, 


m glow on his cheek; for he was think- 
10 was in his eyes the perfection of all 
to your knowing any of them, of course 
He could not name Natalie then—the 
to be spoken. 
' they’re all strangers, and destined to 
vr I see Clarke signalling, so I must be 
Come with us, wont you? we're a 
lenty to eat on board, and fish lively. 
Jur apologies to your friends and go 
can return to-morrow.” 
“d. 
-night, then; I’ll see you in the city. 





o them, you know;” and he was gone. 
much changed,” muttered Paul, saun- 
‘n out to the piazza. Mr, Fronde was 
s up and down, a small, grotesque pipe 

Not a square off, one of the best bands 
rming music. 

3 Nattie?” asked the latter, 

1,” said Paul. 

no time for bed, now. Isn’t the ocean 
‘y, what has come over Nattie for a 
n love, do you think?” 

(p—as suddenly looked down again. 

, Sir, 1 am,” he said, in a low tone. 
long ago,” said the tailor, slapping his 
iitly on the shoulder. “She’s a splen- 


is, indeed.” 
y of the best man’s love; but Paul, be 


ou mean, sir?” 
‘e her so closely. Some of us tire of 
‘re too constant. Be careless, indiffer- 
-but wary. In the end, how can she 
. Sir—how can she help it?” 
ared hope as much, Uncle Fronde, no 
Md be too hard; but she seems pre- 
umes strange, absent. Can she al- 
Paul hesitated. 
man, speak out,” cried the blunt 











as about to say,” responded the young 


3 told me nothing about it,” said M. 
t shrewd smile; ‘so it is safe to con- 
has not.” And with this Paul was 
ntent. 
g, Natalie was in the blithest spirits. 
v somebody was here last night, after 
?”* asked Paul. 
nson flooded her cheeks—she tried in 
+ Steady glance, and commanded her- 
she spoke. 
se not; pray what new distinguished 
ere?” 
in almost as soon as you left, and flit- 
‘ter. I should not have mentioned it, 
speaking of Horace Rentz, and it is 
hat he should have popped in at that 
been fishing off here, jt seems.” 
1 have given worlds to be alone at 
What perverse fate led her to leave 
did? A few little minutes, and they 
She grew cold almost, feeling what 
she had lost. She dared ask no ques- 
e longed to know if anything had 
her—but an innate propriety over- 
ity. Besides, why should Paul know 
met? Her head swam with the in- 
pent-up emotion; for not one word 
pressive of her deep chagrin. She 
vay from the gaze and speech ofevery | | 
‘is she could, she effected her release | 
imeeuvre, and, once in her own room, 
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BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
GRACE, 
Fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it’ moves in a 
sunbeam at noon, over the silence of Morven.— Ossian. 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 


Mature she was— 
Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty decked her face. 
Prior. 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face. 
Byron. 
Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 
And swimming majesty of step and tread, 
The symmetry of form and feature, set 
The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 
Of flute and harp.—Afilman. 


*Twould take an angel from above 

To paint the immortal soul— 

To trace the light, the inborn grace, 

The spirit sparkling o’er her face.— Mrs. Welby. 


Time's wing but seemed, in stealing o'er, 
To leave her lovelier than before.— dfoore. 


O, many-a soft and quiet grace 
Hath faded from her furm and face! 
Mrs. Hemans. 


See what a grace is seated on that brow.—Shakspeare. 


COURAGE. 


Knowing the right and true, 
Let the world say to you 
Worst that it can; 
Answer despite the blame, 
Answer despite the shame, 
I'll not belie my name— 
I'll be a man!—Alice Carey. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle— 
Be a hero in the strife !—Long/ellow. 


Like a mountain lone and bleak, 

With its sky-encompassed peak 
Thunder-riven, 

Lifting its forehead bare, 

Through the cold and blighting air, 
Up to heaven, 

Is the soul that feels its woe, 

And is nerved to bear the blow.—4MMrs. Hale. 


Be not dismayed—fear nurses up a danger; 
And resolution kills it in the birth.—Paillips. 


But while hope lives, 
Let not the generous die. ‘Tis late before 
The brave despair.— Thomson. 


Whate’er betides, by destiny ‘tis done, 
And better bear like men, than vainly seek to shun. 
Dryden. 





THE “BEWITCHED” FARM. 


BY WILLIAM K. NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DEPREDATIONS. 


Bic Tom Treddock was my school-companion; and 
when we separated at the gates ot that institution, it 
was with a mutual understanding that it was his 
destiny to enter the army, with a view to becoming a 
tield-marshal in an unusually short period of time; 
but, strange to say, he had, instead, quietly married 
a second cousin, and settled down in one of the east- 
ern counties, at a place called Red Hill Grange, 
betaking himself to gentleman-farming on a rather 
largescale. He had often written me pressing invi- 
tations to visit him at his farm; and by way, I sup- 
pose, of special temptation, greatly occupied his 
lively epistles with exciting accounts of the plentiful- 
ness of game, which I thought slightly inconsistent 
with the other descriptions given of heavy crops. 
But if he had become an enthusiast on the subject of 
artificial composts, and was recklessly sinking a mint 
of money in steam-ploughs, 1 knew he would also 
retain a liking for seeing a partridge on the wing; 
$0, possibly, there was a chance of getting a shot or 
two after all. Besides, I was a little curious to know 
how Treddock had settled down into married life. 
I had gone with him, in bygone years, to the den- 
tist’s, and learned from his facial contortions what it 
was to have teeth drawn; when shampooing was 
first introduced, I had witnessed his heroic resigna- 
tion in the awful hands of the operator; I had, ina 
word, profited by his example in a variety of ways, 
for he was two years my senior; why, then, should 1 
not behold what change the marital state had worked 
upon him? I wrote, in answer to his last invitation, 
saying that he might look fur me at the village rail- 
way station on the following Thursday, by the 11.25 
A.M. train. That letter was sent on the Monday 
preceding, which, of course, left plenty of time for a 
line from him in reply. No note, however, came. 
But I did nct attach much importance to that, for I 
knew that when he asked me to visit him he really 
meant it; and as he was not atall formal, the idea of 
assenting to any proposed arrangement might never 
have occurred to him. LIalso had a slight prior ac- 
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that Tom Treddock’s handsome red face would be | 
about the first sight I should see on the platform. 
3ut a second disappointment awaited me, for on 
alighting atthe little country station to which, it 
seemed, I was the only passenger, I neither found my 
friend nor any one representing him. 

“O yes,” said the dapper station-master, lowering 
the telegraph signal as the whizzing train again got 
into motion; “he knew Mr. Treddock very well. 
I mean Mr. Treddock at the Grange, for they had 
but one gentleman of that name; and he and all the 
rest about there wished there were more like him. 
At least, everybody did but some confounded rascal 
who had taken a spite against him for nothing; but 
it was to be hoped it would soon be found out who the 
villain was.” 

i asked for an explanation—what this latter rather 
mysterious statement meant. 

“For the last. three or four days,” answered my 
companion, carefully wrapping up a signal-flag he 
held in his hand, “all kind of damage has been done 
about the farm, and they can’t find out who it is 
does it. They keep a good watch, but it’s of no use; 
somehow, they can’t light on the rascal. Very likely,” 
he added, “that is the reason Mr. Treddock hasn’t 
come down to the station to mect you, if he was ex- 
pecting you.” 

“No doubt, that was the reason,” I said; “and 
very sorry I was to hear it; for I felt sure my friend 
had done nothing to merit treatment of that kind.” 
“It was quite the other way,” the station-master 
replied; and he went on to give Treddock a most 
eulogistic character as he walked along by my side, 
kindly insisting on accompanying me past a certain 
turn in the road, whence, he said, I could see the 
stacks belonging to the Grange on the crest of the 
hill. By-and-by, they came into view, and I pro- 
tested against my companion going any further. 

“T only hope the ricks wont be fired,” he remark- 
ed, pointing in the direction of the white hillocks on 
the distant ridge; that is the dodge which farmers’ 
enemies generally try. It’s so easy: just a match 
struck and put into the straw; and there isn’t over- 
much water at the Grange. I look for ’em the first 
thingevery morning when I get up,” he said, dole- 
fully, taking a fresh stare from under his raised hand 
in the direction of the stacks. 

“Why, there is smoke!” I cried, quite alarmed, as 
athin spiral of vapor went up, the light sky behind 
showing it plainly. 

“That isn’t from a stack, bless you. It doesn’t go 
up in acurl like that; it is acloud anda blaze ina 
minnit, when the straw is once alight, especially oats. 
I’ve seen it twice—once at Dimmock’s, and then again 
at the Firs. That smoke is from one of the house- 
chimneys, so you'll be sure not to miss the way. I 
have a luggage-train due at 11.40, or I would have 
gone on as far as the bridge, because J] am sure Mr. 
Treddock would have come down but for some 
reason.” 

Land the gossiping station-master here parted, he 
assuring me that my luggage should be brought up 
by the porter the minute that subordinate returned 
from doing some previous errand; and he added, that 
he hoped the lad would bring back better news from 
the Grange. This curious intelligence naturally not 
alittle excited me, and I hurried along the path, 
which led me through well-cultivated fields for some 
three-quarters of a mile before I gained the top of the 
hill where the stacks stood in acluster, as yet, I could 
now see, quite intact from the incendiary’s torch. 
The large, red-bricked, many-gabled house then 
came in sight just below me, andI had merely to 
cross a yard, skirted by the out-buildings, to gain it. 

“Three more are killed, Nell, and the old ewe is 
one of them. John has just carted ’em up from the 
bottom meadow.” These were the first ominous 
words I heard on entering the yard; but angry as 
were the tones, I recognized in them my old triend’s 
cheery voice. 

Turning the angle of a barn, Icame upon a little 
group, the central figure of which was Tom Treddock. 
At his side stood a rather short, and somewhat stout 
young lady, whom I instantly identified as Mrs. 
Ellen Treddock; and around them, in different atti- 
tudes of amazement, bent a iaboring-man, a boy, 
and a servant-woman. They were all too intently 
gazing in one direction, under a kind ofcart-shed, to 
notice me; and as I approached unobserved from 
behind, I saw that they were, in wondering fascina- 
tion, contemplating the carcasses of three sheep 
lying in a row under the shed. 

“ It’s just the same soart o’ a blow, reight at the 
back o’ the neck, as t’others got,’’ said a second la- 
boring-man, whom I now noticed standing beside the 
dead sheep, occupied just then in roughly wiping 
his redly-stained fingers among the wool, after ex- 
amining the carcasses in the region of the head. 

“Is more of this villany going on?” I inquired, 
nearing the group. 

“Is it you? I am ashamed nobody met you!” 
were good Tom Treddock’s first words, griping my 
hand as in a vice, and smiling oddly through his 
anger and vexation. 

“Tam so sorry you find us in this state. You 
must forgive us, Mr. Newcome,” exclaimed his wife, 


then, dashing away the tears, she gave me a greeting 
almost as hearty as her husband’s, though a hysteri- 
cal sob diversified it here and there. 

“Come along into the house,” interrupted Tred- 





quaintance with his wife, and I did not think any 
difficulty had arisen in that quarter. Thursday 
morning accordingly fuund me leaving town in an 
early train, booked for Red Hill station, indulging a 


dock, seizing my arm—‘ Never mind all this now,” 
| he added, glancing at his wife; and then we go on, 
| turning to the servants: ‘‘Go down to the village, 
| and tell the butcher there are three more for him 


pleasant conviction in my mind, as we whirled along, | to fetch. That’s all. We shall catch the scamp some | 


time.” 

“You spoke as if you had heard something about | 
it,” added Mrs. Treddock, coming round tome, and 
recollecting, as it seemed, my first words. 

“Itisn’t worth bothering about, now he is come,” 
said Tom; ‘‘and you know,” he continued, again 
grasping my hand, to leave no doubt of his welcome, 
“we are very glad to see you, though I was not at 
the station.” 

“ But we shall have to tell Mr. Newcome all about 
it, toexplain why you didn’t write back, and why 
there was not anybody at the station,” persisted his 
wife before I could answer. 

“That’s true. Why, the fact is,” went on Tom, 
coming to a pause in the middle of the yarn, “we 
were not expecting you. I know you wont be offend- 
ed when you understand it. Nelly thoughtif 1 didn’t 
write back, you would not start.” 

“ Yes, but there was a reason for it,” hurriedly put 
inthe lady. “That sounds, Tom, as if I did not 
wish for the visit, which you know I did. It was 
only because things turned out so after you sent your 
letcer; and I thought,” addressing me, ‘‘ you would 
not enjoy yourself as we could wish ;” and she wound 
up with a hospitable blush. 

“Just so; there is the point,” said Treddock; 
“but we must laugh at it, Nell. We shan’t be 
ruined yet; and my old friend here must think any- 
thing that happens is a joke;” and the big, honest 
fellow pretended to laugh. ‘We mustn’t be in the 
blues, old chap, now you are come;” and he slapped 
meon the shoulder. “ You wont mind going in by 
the short way, through the kitchen,” he said, making 
for the back-door. 

“T do know about it,” I at length got out, in an- 
swer to Mrs. Treddock’s remark, as we entered the 
house; “ the man at the railway-station told me, so 
I understood a great deal too well why you were not 
there to meet me. Have you had an accident with 
the window?” I involuntarily asked, for at the end 
of the low, old-fashioned passage we had just entered 
from the kitchen, a large casement was partly hang- 
ing inwards, most of the panes in it shivered. 

“O, it is only one of these jokes that somebody is 
playing us. It smashed in just after six this morning, 
before it was well light;’? and Treddock sent flying 
some of the fragments of glass from underfoot with a 
kick, as he laughed again. 

I learned in the course of the conversation which 
followed, that these outrageous annoyances began on 
the evening of the day on which Treddock sent me 
his last invitation, and they had continued ever 
since. The first incident was the finding of three 
or four geese in the yard dead, with their heads 
wholly or partly severed, as if the necks had been 
cut by some jagged instrument. On the following 
atternoon, the fine mastiff dog, kept in a kennel at 
the end of the house, was discovered lying at the 
full length of his chain, beaten and bruised to his 
last gasp. He had been heard some time before to 
give two or three sharp, whining barks: and in 
consequence of the affair of the geese, a servant- 
girl had looked out instantly. The girl did not, it 
appeared, then give any attention to the kennel; 
and it was not until some half-hour afterwards that 
a wagoner observed the poor dog stretched on the 
ground, moaning and bleeding. The animal had 
to be shot, to put him out of his misery, and the 
supposition was, that he received his injuries at the 
time he was heard to bark. It was to be expected 
that a second such extraordinary occurrence, follow- 
ing so closely on the heels of the first, should arouse 
the pici of the I hold; and, in consequence 
of it, Treddock and a man-servant sat up all night on 
the hearth, in anticipation of thieves breaking into 
the house, my friend reasoning that the getting rid 
of the watch-dog must indicate an intention of that 
kind. But no such attempt was made; the gray 
dawn found all sate, and the master went to his bed. 
He was, however, awakened, in less than an hour, to 
receive the unpleasant news, that one of the cows 
was hopelessly crippled in the home-field, having two 
of its legs, a fure one and a hind one, both on the 
same side, broken to splinters. This affair could 
only be set down along with the other previous in- 
explicable events, for there was neither hole nor 
ditch in the croft into which it could have fallen; 
and, in addition to that, there were bruises on the 
skin, showing that the injuries had been inflicted by 
blows received on the outside. Its recovery was out 
of the question, and the cow had to be slaughtered. 
Close search was made for footmarks, or for any 
other clue, and inquiries were also instituted at the 
adjoining farms, and down in the village, whether 
any suspicious characters had been seen about the 
district. No information pointing to the offender, 
nor any solution at all of the mystery, was to be ob- 
tained. 

About noon on the third day, five sheep were missed 
from a flock feeding in one of the meadows, and they 
were at length discovered lying scattered about ina 
hollow; and in this case, the aid of the butcher was 
not required, for they had all been killed outright, 
each one by a blow of some blunt instrument deliver- 
ed on the back part of the head. Somewhat earlier 
than this, on the day of my arrival, three more 














whose eyes I could see were red with crying; and | 


sheep (those I had seen under the shed) had been 
| found in another field, having been treated in exactly 
| the same way; and before that, so early as six o’clock 


| ‘ 
| the same morning, the whole household had been | 


| startled by the sudden smashing in of the window I 
| had noticed in ruins. 

““Isn’t it wicked?” asked Mrs. Treddeck, indig- 
| nantly, as she and Tom finished their joint narrative, 
| the latter once mo¥e pretending to laugh the whole 
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affair off. ‘We have been as kind to everybody as 
it is possible to be. Thomas gives the highest wages; 
Mr. Jenkins, who lives at the Firs, says we give too 
much; and last Christmas I made twelve gallons of 
excellent soup for the poor villagers. Nearly all the 
skimmed milk is given away to anybody who comes; 
and we never turned a beggar back, without either 
giving them relief, or else putting them to a light 
job, if they were young and strong.” 

“A very nice kind of sport you have come down 
for, old friend, and I hope you'll enjoy it; but we'll 
try and find some of the other sort as well. They 
haveu’t knocked all the hares on the head, nor net- 
ted the last of the birds, I hope,” joked Treddock. 
“It is not poachers, is it?” I inquired upon this 
last hint. “Have you prosecuted anybody for 
poaching?” 

* Not for months, and I wink at it more than any- 
body else,” was the reply. 

“ Yes, that makes it so vexing,” interrupted his 
wife. ‘ But I really would do as other people do, 
in future; I would not let anybody off. Though I 
cannot think it is either of the Baggaleys, and there 
is but Davis besides them now, and 1 took his child 
some preserves myself when it had had the scarletina. 
We have but those three poachers,” she informed me, 
shaking her head. 

“In a mysterious case like this,” said I, ‘‘ one just 
says whatever comes into one’s head, without think- 
ing if itis likely. It can’t be any of the family—I 
mean, any of the servants, or the laborers on the 
farm, can it?” 

The reproachful look I received from each of them, 
and the simultaneous exclamation, “‘O dear, no!” 
which issued from both, as if the idea of such ingrati- 
tude was perfectly incredible, made me feel ashamed 
of having hinted at the notion. 

“Who could it be?” inquired Mrs. Treddock; and 
she was beginning to recapitulate the list of their 
dependents, with anecdotical instances of the good 
disposition of each, no doubt for the purpose of sat- 
isfying my wicked conscience; but her husband, 
faithful to his plan of making the least of it, reminded 
her that she had not yet shown me the baby. At 
that mention, she instantly forgot all the disasters, 
and hurried away to fetch the prodigy; he was their 
first child, and premier babies are always prodigies. 

‘It is very queer altogether,” said Treddock ina 
hollow whisper to me, as soon as we were left alone, 
and his face seemed to grow quite pallid as he spoke. 
“IT don’t like to bother you about it, now you are 
come down for a bit of arun, but I have done all I 
could to find it out, and I can’t hit on a trace. See—” 
and leaning back in his chair, he elevated his boots, 
directing attention to the strong soles—‘ we have all 
got nails driven in in that pattern, the girls as well 
as the men and the lads, everybody but Nell. I had 
the village shoemaker up on purpose the day before 
yesterday.” 

“In order to know the footprints of those belong- 
ing to the farm from others?” I asked, for I saw that 
rows of superfluous naiis were arranged in a kind of 
diamond pattern. 

“ Yes, but I can’t find a single footmark; it is that 
which staggers me. But Nell is coming back,” he 
said, as the maternal voice made itself heard in the 
distance, talking to baby in the customary crowing 
dialect. ‘ Don’t say anything before her. I try to 
make nothing of it when we are talking, but I wish 
she and the child were at her mother’s. I should 
not care much what came then; it would find me a 
match for it.” Big Tom Treddock, I knew, was no 
coward, but the good son] was afraid of some mys- 
terious disaster involving his wife and the baby. 

“Tam very glad I am come down, Tom,” I hastily 
answered, “since it is just possible I may help you. 
Two heads, they say, are better than one; and I 
shall like the sport of hunting out this villain better 
than even shooting partridges.” 

“Thank you, old fellow,’? murmured Treddock, 
with flashing eyes, leaning across the hearth, and 
shaking my hand. “ But let it drop now; she is 
here.” 

Mrs. Treddock had clean forgotton all annoyances 
in gazing into baby’s blue eyes; and scarcely the 
renewed sounds of crashing windows, or the sobs of 
further expiring sheep, would at that moment ‘have 
distracted her attention. Master Charlie Treddock, 
I may freely say, even allowing something for the 
prejudice of my friendship for his parents, was a 
charming little fellow for his time of life, and I 
thought his father was not without some justification 
for wishing him out of the possibility of harm’s reach. 
The young gentleman was pleased to strike up a 
friendship fur me forthwith, and the occasion was 
rendered memorable for the remainder of his mother’s 
existence, by his giving a clutch at my beard, and ut- 
tering a sound to me unintelligible, but which the 
good lady contidently asserted was, ‘How do?” 
She was quite overcome by the circumstance, for he 
had not articulated to that extent before; and as not 
even his sire seemed to be sufficiently impressed 
with the wonder of the thing, she hurried again in 








| great excitement to communicate it to the female 
| domestics, among whom a triumphant chuckling, as 
} we could hear from a great distance, was at once set 
up. All troubles were lost sight of in this glorious 
| achievement, and I myself began to take a vague 
| pride in the affair, for it was a kind of joint transac- 
tion between baby and me. Mrs. Treddock became 
quite gay, Tom grew almost cheerful, and the con- 
versation entirely changed in its character. 

‘They dine very early in the country, even gettle- 
men-farmers. One o’clock was the hour at Red Hill 
Grange, and our chat soon brought us to that time. 
| Mrs. Treddock host a little of her spirits on the serving 
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coming, and making more apologies for the absence 
of dainties than the well-furnished board rendered 
necessary. But the journey had given me a famous 
appetite, and, possibly influenced by my feats as a 
trencherman, she lost this new trouble by-and-by, 
and the meal passed very pleasantly. A bottle of 
specially old port was subsequently prod 1, in 
honor of my visit, and we had just broken the seal 
and drawn the cork, when a shrill scream was heard 
in the dtrection of the kitchen, instantly succeeded 
by a great hubbub of female voices. We stared 
blankly into each other’s faces. 

“There’s something else!’’ shouted Treddock, 
flinging the corkscrew upon the table with a bang, 
and starting up in his chair as the door of the room 
opened. 

“ Please, Tom Jackson says as he’s found the owd 
hayrick just pushed o’er,” said a wide-eyed dairy- 
maid, mechanically wiping the curd off her arms 
with her apron. 

“The yard isn’t a-fire?” demanded Treddock, in a 
roar, hurrying across the room. 

“‘T dunno,” wasthe doubtful answer. 

“Lord save us! What is to be done?” moaned 
Mrs. Treddock, as she and I followed her husband, 
who dashed past the girl, and made for the back 
premises. 

But the stack-yard was not on fire, nor did it 
present any very alarming appearance. Tom Jack- 
son, a white-haired urchin, was pointing rather 
theatrically to a kind of skeleton of a hayrick, which 
lay on the ground instead of standing upright, and 
vociferating to his master that it was not in that 
condition an hour before, when he went away to 
dinner. Treddock carefully examined the fallen hay, 
but did not make many remarks: and his wife, who 
seemed much relieved to find that this was the ex- 
tent of the disaster, went back again into the house. 
The remains of the rick, judging from its appearance 
asit lay, must, when standing upright, have had 
the look of one corner of a dilapidated house left 
behind in some dismantling process;_and its tumble 
suggested nothing alarming to me, for I should have 
fancied that a puffof wind would have sent it over at 
any time. : 

“Wet the stacks again,” was Treddock’s evasive 
remark, in reply to an observation from me to that 
effect, addressing the order to the lad, who instantly 
fetched trom somewhere in the vicinity the nozzle- 
end of a gutta-percha pipe, and turning acock, began 
to throw water on the oat and wheat stacks. “It 
will be sure to injure them,” my friend went on, 
turning to me; “ but there is no knowing now what 
may happen, and so once every hour I have them 
damped. They wouldn’t burnso quickly. Go round 
to the other side; and if you leave the yard again 
before somebody else comes in, I'll settle with you,” 
he said to young Jackson; whereupon that youth 
instantly hobbled out of sight and hearing. 


“Tt can’t have been the wind, for there isn’t 
enough to blow a handful of chaff away ; and, besides, 
it comes from the wrong side,’’ remarked Treddock, 
in answer to my previous observation. “The rick 
has gone over that way,” he added, and then he put 
up his open hand to indicate that the soft wind only 
just breathing blew from the exactly opposite quar- 
ter. Isaw at once that I was mistaken in my off- 
hand guess. “Nor it isn’t the props that have 
given way—the biggest is still standing, and the 
others have gone with the rick—see ;” and he pointed 
from one to another of some pieces of wooed which 
had supported the hayrick. “It has been pushed 
over,” he oracularly concluded, in the previous hol- 
low whisper; and then he began looking about on 
the ground, which I now noticed was covered with a 
white dust. 

“ Has itdone much harm?” I asked, for he seemed 
to be very serious about the matter. 

“No, this isn’t much; but it is one more affair like 
allthe rest. That footmark is yours, I know, though 
it hasn’t got a diamond. Just put your foot down in 
a fresh place. Those marks are mine, and these are 
the lad’s. Nell’s slippers only came there,” he con- 
tinued, rapidly glancing about the enclosure. “Ah,” 
he said, with a half-vexed sigh, as I made a fresh 
impression of my toot on the white dust, “I knew it 
was your mark. It is that that puzzles me most;” 
and he thrust his hands into his hair till it stood up 
all ways, in sign of his perplexity. ‘‘ How could any- 
body come to the rick and go away again, without 
leaving footprints?” 

This was a question I could not answer. I could 
only examine the ground fur myself, and shake my 
head dumbly. 

“It is lime,” Treddock said, kicking the white 
dust; ‘and you can see it shows everything. Those 
little scratches are marks where the hens have been; 
and that horseshoe print is from Nell’s new mare’s 

feet. 
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“We'll look at it now,” he rather lugubriously 
answered, walking away. We, however, wanted 
our hats, which had been forgotten in the previous 
hurry; and going first into the house to procure 
them, Treddock apprised his wife of what we were 
intending, and then we set out to survey the farm, 
which was a large holding, and everything appeared 
to be done in a severely scientific manner, and upon 
a proper scale. We came, here and there, upon the 
farm-laborers, busily at work; but Treddock told 
me they were stationed where they could watch as 
wellas labor; and it was scarcely possible for any 
one to approach the house from any quarter without 
being seen by some of them. I learned that I had 
myself been observed, and, as I was led to infer, not 
without a little suspicion, when I arrived in the 
forenoon. Negative answers were invariably given 
to my friend’s inquiries; nostrange persons had been 
seen about the place. The workmen looked like 
jolly fellows, not of the sort to indulge in malice of 
this kind, and the terms they appeared to be on 
with their master seemed very satisfactory. 

Treddock showed me the field in which the animals 
had been killed; and certainly it was difficult to see 
how any miscreant could have escaped being seen 
either in approaching or in retiring, even if not 
caught in the act, for men were at work all around 
the meadow; andthe fences there, as all over the 
farm, were kept very low. Really, it was most mys- 
terious, and I could not help my thoughts now and 
then suggesting that the enemy must be among the 
men themselves, however innocent they all looked, 
but I did not mention that idea again to Treddock. 

As we rambled about, Tom showing me where he 
was lightening this soil by burning it, and making 
that stiffer by ploughing clay in with it, we occa- 
sionally started a covey of plump partridge, and 
once or twice a hare dashed away from our side. We 
also came upon a few rabbits, which my companion 
treated with great disrespect, declaring they were the 
pest of a farmer’s life, promising them traps, ferrets, 
diggings-out, shootings, and I know not what. The 
prospects of sport were altogether decidedly better 
than [had anticipated, if it had not been for the 
perturbing affair of these malicious depredations, 
which put thoughts of mere pleasure out of the ques- 
tion. But for all that, Treddock persisted in saying 
Ishould ride with him to the meet of the hounds 
the next morning, which, it appeared, was fixed to 
take place not very far distant. I was but a light- 
weight, he said, and his wife’s new mare, a recent 
purchase, on which I could see he plumed himself 
much, would carry me nicely. I answered that we 
must see how matters went on betwixt that and morn- 
ing, for I should not be satisfied if I did not in some 
way help in finding out the puzzle of these queer 
doings. He was not going to have all the pleasure of 
my Visit spoiled in that way, he vowed; and if Nell 
and the child were away, he would not care much, 
tor he had not done badly the last year, and the ras- 
cals, whoever they were, could not easily ruin him. 

As we finally emerged from a little plantation into 
which he had taken me to show me a small pre- 
serve of pheasants he was raising by hand-feeding, 
he nervously exclaimed, looking intently in the direc- 
tion of the farmstead, “ ‘They want me back at the 
house. The flag, as I call it, is out of the window. 
When I am out in the fields, and am wanted, that is 
the signal;” and, as hespoke, he quickened his pace. 
A white streamer of some kind was visible floating 
outside a casement in an upper gable of the Grange. 

“Nothing fresh is amiss, I hope?” Icould not 
resist saying. 

“No, I think not, or else they were to let a gun 
off,” he answered, taking huge strides across the 
broken soil. ‘* But Nell is such a good creature, and 
she would not like to frighten us fora little thing,” 
he added, breaking into a trot, in trying to keep up 
with which 1 nearly dislocated my ankles. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


On arriving at the Grange, we were both reassured 
to find the only reason for hoisting the signal of re- 
call was the arrival of the parish constable, who, 
having heard of the fresh damage, had come up to 
make further inquiries, and to again offer his as- 
sistance, which Treddock, however, did not seem to 
appraise very highly. Treddock related what had 
happened that day, the smashing of the window 
before light, the finding of the dead sheep, and the 
subsequent tumble-down of the hay-rick. The con- 
stable shook his head, and looked very wise, but he 
had no suggestion to offer, and seemed quite as per- 
plexed asany of us. We went from the kitchen into 
the stack-yard, and there we found Tom Jackson 
still on guard, with the water-pipe in hand. Once 


I have used two or three bushels of it, and had | more all the footprints there, and, subsequently, 


it scattered about the gates leading into the fields and | those at the entrance of the outer yard, were care- 


everywhere; but there isn’t the trace of a footmark 
beside our own. How can that be? That is the 
thing I want to know,” he repeated, with just a little 
expression of scare on his face. ‘If it was only 
noises, I should think the place was haunted—I 


should, upon my word; though you must not men- | nounced the constable. 








fully examined, but again no discoveries were made. 
We then returned into the house, to scrutinize the 
broken window. 

“This was knocked in wi’ two blows—one here, 
an’ the other over on that side,” decisively pro- 
It did seem to be so, for the 


tion it to Nell:” and he laid his broad hand on my lead had been broken through, as well as the glass 


arm. “But ghosts don’t kili sheep with blows, nor | shivered in two places, about on the same level, and ment, saying how unhappy it would make her as well | 
| some eighteen inches apart. 


beat dogs to death.” 
“No, it isn’t a ghost which has pushed the rick 


over, if it has been upset,” I said as cheerfully as I) 


‘Nobody heard but one crash,” said Treddock. 
“Ah, that may be, that may be,” wisely answered 


“Exactly. That was what I meant,” said the 
crafty old fellow, his eyes twinkling. 

“Then there must be two of them, or else the 
rascal can use one arm just as well as the other,” 


round, as if to see that his wife was not within hear- 
ing, he dolefully added, “ But what about there 
being no footsteps? There was no lime under the 
window, I know; but nobody could come into the 
yard, or go out of it, without leaving marks behind 
them.” 

“ Well, you see you hadn’t gota dog, but I have 
brought you one,” replied the constable, evasively. 
“Old Dixon’s son Jim, for all the parson says, will 
keep dogs, an’ I’ve borrowed this one from him till 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| 
| 


evening, the old constable returned, making a rather 
ostentatious display of a newly painted staff, to 
which he appeared to attribute some kind of magical 
powers. Supper over, quite a party of us, the con- 


remarked Treddock, skeptically; and after glancing | stable, Treddock, myself, and two or three of the 


men, made the round uf the place, finding all safe. 
Aman was left to sleep in the stable-loft, another in 
a corn-chamber overlooking the stack-yard; and, 
as the last proceeding, a burly young fellow, whose 
strength of muscles was likely to make up, in case of 
need, for the constable’s want of it, was stationed 
along with the old fellow in the kitchen. 

We all retired at an hour earlier than usual, even 
for the Grange, owing to our intended hunting ex- 
pedition in the morning. Treddock, upon showing 


you get another. I turned him into the kennel, an’ | me to my old-fashioned bedroom, placed a loaded 
he seemed to settle down nicely. It’s a part bull- | carbine at my bed’s heaa, saying mildly that it was 
breed, so if he pins anybody, he’s bound to hoold | charged only with duck-shot, and as they would be 
’em.” | sure te scatter well, I need not be afraid of letting 

“Thank you; I’m glad you have broughthim up,” | fly with it, in case of any emergency arising. He 
said Treddock; ‘‘ but I can’t see that a dog has any- | was himself provided in his chamber, he explained, 
thing to do with there being no footprints.” with a double-barrelled gun, containing full charges 

““Mebbe not, mebbe not; only it’s clear it was | of sparrow-shot; but a final allusion he made to the 
done wi’ two blows; an’ as they would want their | inexplicable absence of footprints on all occasions, 
hands for that, they must ha’ had feet as well,” | intimated that he had little hope ef the mystery 
| chuckled the old man. being solved, even;by means of these formidable prep- 
| Treddock made no answer, but led the way back | arations. All these matters were so different from 
| through the kitchen towards the kennel, where the the expectations with which I had set out on my 
| borrowed dog was snarling viciously at a couple of | journey, that they were considerably disturbing, and 
| female servants, who were at a safe distance, recon- | I did not sleep well; more than once, I started up, 

noitering this new arrival. He gave voice loudly on | and stared about the moon-lighted chamber, fancy- 
our nearer approach; and being big-headed and | ing I heard an alarm raised; but they were half- 
strong-limbed, as well as noisy and tierce-looking, dreamings of mine, and when, at last, I was effec- 
seemed really promising. | tually startled by the presence of Treddock’s white 

“Why, what is the matter with Bob yonder?” | figure at the side of my bed, in the gray dawning, he 
inquired Treddock, as we turned about to leave the | informed me that all was well. On our going down 
kennel, nodding, as he spoke, towards a heavy-heel- stairs, this happy prognostication was confirmed by 

ed cart-horse, then standing backed close up against | the sight of the old constable and the young wagoner 





the wall, in acorner of the yard near to the drinking- 
trough, his huge head drooping down to his knees. 

Bob gave his monstrous head a slight shake as 
we drew near, and red drops were visibly scattered 
by the jerk, while the animal’s strong frame in- 
stantly shivered with a spasm of pain. My friend, 
his master, at this sight, burst out into a fitof wrath, 
his indignation at the ill-usage of the patient brute 
overmastering his other feelings. Inquiries were at 
once made; but all that could be learned was that, 
about a quarter of an hour before, Bob, who had been 
at work in the fields, had been brought up and put 
into the stable, from whence, it was to be supposed, 
he had, in the absence of the man while chopping 
some feed in the loft, wandered out to the trough to 
drink, and had there been thus brutally maltreated, 
although nobody appeared to have heard the slight- 
est unusual noise. The water-cistern was close to 
the wall, and any one, from the top of it, might have 
reached to the horse with a weapon; but no traces 
of footmarks could be met with, either on the mossy 
stones of the wall, or upon the ground outside. 
Searchers ran to the top of the hill, and hurried off 
in other quarters, but no one was to be seen. This 
affair, like all the others, was wrapped in mystery. 

“Don’t let your missus know till I tell her,” said 
Treddock, addressing the open-mouthed group. ‘‘Is 
her mare all right, I wonder?” he asked at a sud- 
den recollection. ‘‘Get some warm water, and bathe 
Bob;” saying which, he hurried across the yard to- 
ward the stables. 

Ina minute or two he re-appeared, leading a black 
horse, which arched its neck and pawed the ground 
in the most dainty manner. We were soon all about 
it, making close examination. The mare was shak- 
ing a little, as if she had been startled; but she was 
uninjured; and she was a beauty. Perhaps she 
was a trifle slight in build; but for a lady’s 
riding, nothing could have been better. Poor Bob, 
the cart-horse, envious at the general praises we were 
indulging in, lashed out a hind-leg as he was being 
led past before being bathed, and made it a very 


him a great deal of sympathy, for the mare was in 
favor with everybody; but it at least brought back 
the talk to his case, and to the alarming contingencies 
to which that last affair seemed to point. Treddock 


and said one of the men must sleep in the loft at 
night. 


peacefully dozing opposite each other, in the blink- 





| ing light of a neglected night-lamp, the representative 
of the terrors of the law still having his staff in 
hand. A similarly satisfactory report was received 
from the man in the stable, and also from his fellow 
in the corn-loft, and a hasty survey of the premises 
showed us that all was really safe. One by one, the 
servants made their appearance, and soon the house 
was all astir. Breakfast was hurried on, and the 
horses were ordered to be got ready. The outdoor 
laborers began to arrive, and all seemed delighted to 
hear the satisfactory intelligence that no further 
damage had been done. Inside the house and out 
was a scene of merry bustle. Treddock resolutely 
refused to don his hunting-garb, because I too could 
not assume the scarlet; we must keep a bit in the 
rear of those in uniform, he said, that was all the 
difference it would make. At length, we were told 
the horses were ready, and Mrs. Treddock’s pleasant 
voice from somewhere at the top of the stairs wished 
us a good day’s sport. It seemed baby had been 
wakeful during the night, and the maternal eyes 
needed to close again a little. At the door, we found 
the horses champing their bits, and pawing. My 
friend had a strong bright bay horse, just suited to 
his weight; and the black mare allotted to me, bar- 
ring a stight fear I had that she was rather too fresh 
for my riding, looked in capital trim. 

“How is it the dog isn’t barking? Ihave not 
heard him lately,’ said Treddock, suddenly pausing 
with one foot in the stirrup-iron. 

“T heard him when we first went across to the out- 
houses,” I said. 

“So did I; but he is quiet now. He can’t have got 
used to the yard by this time? Go to the kennel,” 
he added, in a curious tone to the man standing by 
the horses’ heads, and he at the same time shouted 


| for the constable. 


“The dog is stiff enuff, right at the eend o’ th’ 
chain,” shouted the paie-faced ploughman, running 
back from the direction of the kennel. 

“T felt sure he was,” said Treddock, turning a 


narrow escape from spoiling the mare’s beauty and | White visage to me. “Constable, the fresh dog is 
usefulness together by breaking her ribs. This lost | done for!” he continued, as that worthy came blink- 


ing up, freeh from before the kitchen fire. 

“Ono, he canna be; I heard him just now,” the 
old man incredulously replied, hobbling away to- 
wards the kennel. We walked our horses on to that 


ordered the man to whom he handed over the mare | Corner, and there, plainly enough to be seen, the 
not to quit the stables until somebody relieved him, | brute lay dead and stark. 


* A blow on the head?” asked Treddock, as if fore- 
seeing the answer. 


“Why, his skull is smashed! There’s a hole I 


The news of poor Bob's ill-treatment was broken | J 
as gently as possible to Mrs. Treddock, who had been | could put my three fingers in!” exclaimed the as- 
engaged in the house with baby. 


were freshly aroused by this latter outrage; and in 


out, to quiet its mistress’s apprehensions about its 
safety. Eventually, when the excitement had again 
toned down a little, it was arranged that the consta- 
ble should return to the Grange later in the even- 


nights, reiterated his intention of taking me to the 
hunt next day, and, on that account, would not hear 
of my sitting up, and also said he himself must have 
some sleep, or he should not be fit to follow the 
hounds. 
plan, and overbore all my objections to the arrange- 





| 


the end the black mare had to be once more brought | 


| 


ing, and remain there all night, with a sturdy | 
wagoner for his watch-cumpanion; for Treddock, | 
who had lost his own rest partially on the previous | 


His wife was brave enough to support his 


All her feelings | tounded old man. 


“Can you stop at the house with the women while 
we are away, constable? We shall be back soon after 
noon,” remarked Treddock. 

“Yes, I'll stop,” was the hesitating answer. 

** And let the men keep about the house. Tell ’em 
to never mind the field work tili I come back; for I’ll 
go now, if every head o’ stock on the place was killed. 
Only let them mind missus and the child. Come 
along!” said Treddock to me, his blood fairly up; 
and leaping into the saddle, he pulled his horse round, 
and dashed awzy at a gallop. 

“T wont go; we must stop and mind the place our- 
selves,” I was intending to say, but I only gota word 
or two of it out. The mare had dropped her heal, 


| and gradually approached her nose to the dead dog, 


| as Treddock, if I did not enjoy myself, now that I had | 


come. 


| Was g ing to try her new horse next day. 


She seemed, too, very much pleased that I | 
The puz- | 


could, for the mystery of the affair, I confess, was | the official, shaking his head; he was not going to | zled old constable shambled away on his visit to the , 


beginning to have a little effect upon me. ‘* But you 
have not shown me over the place yet,” I added, 
trying to be brisk. 


relinquish this happy discovery. 


village; and after tea, baby’s tranquillizing 


in- | 


“The blows might have been struck together—at | fluences againcame into play; and we all seemed to | 


once?” I suggested. 


| settle down into a sort of patient quiet. Early in the 


and just at that moment she suddenly leaped for- 
| 


ward, nearly throwing me, for I had previously 
mounted. Ina sort of frightened rage, she began to 
beat the poor animal’s remains with her fore-feet, 
and I had great difficulty in keeping my seat. 

**She’s scared at it,” said the constable. 
her away, or she'll throw you.” 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 654.) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IN PACE. 


BY PHILANDER. 


At rest forevermore: 


No more by earthly cares oppressed, 


Sleeping in thy eternal rest, 


Thou ‘st left behind this mortal shore, 


At rest forevermore. 


Under the mossy mound, 


Where fair Ohio's current flows, 
Whose murmur lulls to soft repose; 
But thou dost never hear the sound, 


Under the mossy mound, 


Where early violets bloom, 
In bygone days we used to rove, 


And dream our happy dreams of love, 
























But never dreamed we ‘d make thy tom! 


Where early violets bloom. 


For gentle Dora dead, 


Mourn, all ye songsters of the wood! 


And fair Ohio's rolling fluod! 


Ye flowerets, bend each drooping head, 


For gentle Dora dead! 


My soul is desolate! 


How joyful sped our golden hours 
Mid winter's frosts or summer's flowers , 


But now, bereft by cruel fate, 
My soul is desolate. 


I think I see thee still: 
I feel the pressure of thy hand; 
And from the far-off spirit land 


Thy voice comes with a gladdening thr! 


1 think I see thee still. 


Upon thy dying bed 


Thou saidst, ** My darling one, I ‘Il wait 
For thee beside the heavenly gate ;"' 


And then forever sank thy head 


Upon thy dying bed, 


My Dora, guileless one, 


Thou shalt not wait upon me long! 
I soon shall join the heavenly song 


With thee 


» before * the great white thr: 


My Dora, guileless one! 
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evening, the old constable returned, making a rather 
ostentatious display of a newly painted staff, to 
which he appeared to attribute some kind of magical 
powers. Supper over, quite a party of us, the con- 
stable, Treddock, myself, and two or three of the 
men, made the round of the place, finding all safe. 
Aman was left to sleep in the stable-loft, another in 
& corn-chamber overlooking the stack-yard; and. 
as the last proceeding, a burly young fellow, whose 
strength of muscles was likely to make up, in case of 
need, for the constable’s want of it, was stationed 
along with the old fellow in the kitchen. 
We all retired at an hour earlier than usual, even 
for the Grange, owing to our intended hunting ex- 
pedition in the morning. Treddock, upon showing 
me to my old-fashioned bedroom, placed a loaded 
carbine at my bed’s head, saying mildly that it was 
charged only with duck-shot, and as they would be 
sure to scatter well, I need not be afraid of letting 
tly with it, in case of any emergency arising. He 
was himself provided in his chamber, he explained 
with a double-barrelled gun, containing full charges 
of sparrow-shot; but a final allusion he made to the 
nexplicable absence of footprints on all occasions 
ntimated that he had little hope of the mystery 
‘eing solved, even|by means of these formidable prep- 
‘rations. All these matters were so different from 
‘he expectations with which I had set out on my 
ourney, that they were considerably disturbing, and 
did not sleep well; more than once, I started up, 
nd stared about the moon-lighted chamber, fancy- 
ng I heard an alarm raised; but they were half- 
reamings of mine, and when, at last, I was effec- 
‘ually startled by the presence of Treddock’s white 
gure at the side of my bed, in the gray dawning, he 
nformed me that all was well. On our going down 
tairs, this happy prognostication was confirmed by 
“he sight of the old constable and the young wagoner 
eacefully dozing opposite each other, in the blink- 
1g light of a neglected night-lamp, the representative 
“the terrors of the law still having his staff in 
and. A similarly satisfactory report was received 
om the man in the stable, and also from his fellow 
\ the corn-loft, and a hasty survey of the premises 
owed us that all was really safe. One by one, the 
rvants made their appearance, and soon the house 
as all astir. Breakfast was hurried on, and the 
rses were ordered to be got ready. The outdoor 
borers began to arrive, and all seemed delighted to 
‘ar the satisfactory intelligence that no further 
umage had been done. Inside the house and out 
as @ scene of merry bustle. Treddock resolutely 
fused to don his hunting-garb, because I too could 
‘t assume the scarlet; we must keep a bit in the 
ar of those in uniform, he said, that was all the 
‘ference it would make. At length, we were told 
e horses were ready, and Mrs. Treddock’s pleasant 
ice from somewhere at the top of the stairs wished 
a good day’s sport. It seemed baby had been 
ikeful during the night, and the maternal eyes 
eded to close againa little. At the door, we found 
> horses champing their bits, and pawing. My 
‘end had a strong bright bay horse, just suited to 
weight; and the black mare allotted to me, bar- 
g a slight fear I had that she was rather too fresh 
~my riding, looked in capital trim. 
‘How is it the dog isn’t barking? Ihave not 
ird him lately,” said Treddock, suddenly pausing 
th one foot in the stirrup-iron. 
‘T heard him when we tirst went across to the out- 
uses,” T said. 
So did I; but he is quiet now. He can’t have got 
vd to the yard by this time? Go to the kennel,” 
added, in a curious tone to the man standing by 
‘ horses’ heads, and he at the same time shouted 
the constable. 
The dog is stiff enuff, right at the eend o’ th’ 
lin,” shouted the pale-faced ploughman, running 
k from the direction of the kennel. 
‘I felt sure he was,” said Treddock, turning a 
ite visage to me. ‘Constable, the fresh dog is 
1e for!” he continued, as that worthy came blink- 
‘ up, fresh from before the kitchen fire. 
‘Ono, he canna be; I heard him just now,” the 
man incredulously replied, hobbling away to- 
rds the kenuel. We walked our horses on to that 
ner, and there, plainly enough to be seen, the 
te lay dead and stark. 
A blow on the head?” asked Treddock, as if fore- 
ing the answer. 
Why, his skull is smashed! There’s a hole I 
ld put my three fingers in!” exclaimed the as- 
nded old man. 
Can you stop at the house with the women while 
are away, constable? We shall be back soon after 
on,” remarked Treddock. 
Yes, I'll stop,” was the hesitating answer. 
And let the men keep about the house. Tell ’em 
sever mind the field work tili I come back; for P’ll 
now, if every head o’ stock on the place was killed. 
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y let them mind missus and the child. Come 
ig!’ said Treddock to me, his blood fairly up; 
| leaping into the saddle, he pulled his horse round, 
: dashed away at a gallop. 
I wont go; we must stop and mind the place our- 
es,” I was intending to say, but lonly gota word 
‘wo of it out. The mare had dropped her head, 
gradually approached her nose to the dead dog, 
just at that moment she suddenly leaped for- 
d, nearly throwing me, for I had previously 
nted. Ina sort of frightened rage, she began to 
the poor animal’s remains with her fore-feet, 
I had great difficulty in keeping my seat. ; 
she’s scared at it,” said the constable. “ Take 
wway, or she'll throw you.” 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 654.] 
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IN PACE. 


BY PHILANDER. 





At rest forevermore: 
No more by earthly cares oppressed, 
Sleeping in thy eternal rest, 
Thou ‘st left behind this mortal shore, 
At rest forevermore. 


Under the mossy mound, 
Where fair Ohio's current flows, 
Whose murmur lulls to soft repose; 
But thou dost never hear the sound, 
Under the mossy mound. 


Where early violets bloom, 
In bygone days we used to rove, 
And dream our happy dreams of love, 
But never dreamed we ‘d make thy tomb 
Where early violets bloom. 


For gentle Dora dead, 
Mourn, all ye songsters of the wood! 
And fair Ohio's rolling flood! 
Ye flowerets, bend each drooping head, 
For gentle Dora dead! 


My soul is desolate! 
How joyful sped our golden hours 
Mid winter's frosts or summer's flowers; 
But now, bereft by cruel fate, 

My soul is desolate. 


I think I see thee still: 

I feel the pressure of thy hand: 

And from the far-off spirit land 

Thy voice comes with a gladdening thrill: 
I think I see thee still. 


Upon thy dying bed 
Thou saidst, ** My darling one, I ‘ll wait 
For thee beside the heavenly gate ;"* 
And then forever sank thy head 

Upon thy dying bed. 


My Dora, guileless one, 
Thou shalt not wait upon me long! 
I soon shall join the heavenly song 


With thee before * the great white throne," 


My Dora, guileless one! 
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(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


elected to the east. If the novitiate in his progress 
through the several degrees is not instructed proper- 
ly—if he is not imbued with high and lofty senti- 
ments—if higher and holier feelings are not awakened 
in his bosom to live a better life, to have increased 
charity for hia fellow-men, it is vain to suppose that 
he will afterwards devote his time and attention to 
search for pearls of precious value, when his instruct- 
or gave him no reason to believe that any existed, and 
of which he himself was totally ignorant. The mas- 
ter ought to be an expert workman, and all the ma- 
terial passing through his hands ought to be properly 








A DETERMINED SUICIDE. 

A laborer in attempting to drown himself, an Irish 
reaper who saw him going into the water, leaped in 
after him, and brought him safetoshore. The fellow 
attempting ita second time, the reaper a second time 
got him out; but the laborer being determined tode- 
stroy himself, watched his opportunity, and hung 
himself behind the barn door. The Irishman ob- 
served him, but never offered to cut him down; when, 
several hours afterwards, the master, coming into the 


barn-yard, asked lim, “upon what ground he had | degrees, and capable of instructing less informed | dest of us there are bright days like this, when we 


suffered the poor fillow to hang there?” ‘ Faith,” 
replied Patrick, “‘: don’t know what you mean by 
ground; I know Iwas so good to him that I fetched 
him out of the waer two times, and I know, too, he 
was wet through :very rag, and I thought he hung 
himself up to dry,and you know I could have no 
right to prevent hia.” 





A thing of beaty is a joy forever.— Shelley. 


BY A. G. LEVY, M. D. - 


Osrr1s—the symbol of the sun—was represented 


by ©. That luminary, as it was the grandest ob- 
ject in nature, had also its peculiar character or mark 
in the symbolic writing. It was called ‘ OsrRis.” 
This word, according to the most judicious and most 
learned among the ancients, signified the INSPECTOR, | 
| the CoAcHMAN, or the LEADER, the KING, the | 
| GUIDE, the MODERATOR of the stars, the SouL OF 
| THE WORLD, the GOVERNOR OF NATURE, etc. From | 
| the energy of the terms of which it is composed, it 
| signified in general, the GOVERNOR OF THE EARTH; 
| and it is because they gave that name and function 
| to the sun, that it was expressed in their writings, 
sometimes by the figure of a ‘‘man bearing a scep- 

tre,” sometimes by that of a “coachman carrying a 

whip,” or plainly by an “eye.” They were often con- 
| tented with setting down the marks or emblems of 
| his dignity, such as a sceptre surmounted with an 
| eye, or a sceptre with a serpent entwined around it, | 
| (the symbol of life which the sun maintains), or 
| barely the whip and the sceptre united; sometimes | 
| the royal cap of OsIRIS on a throne, with or without 
| a sceptre. 
| The Egyptians everywhere saw, and especially in 
| the place of their religious assemblies, a circle—or the 
| figure of the sun—near the sun; over the head of the 
| symbolic figures were seen sometimes one or two ser- 

pents (the symbol of life), sometimes certain foliage 
| (the symbol of bounties of nature), and sometimes 
ScARABEES' WINGS, (the emblem of the varieties of 
the air). Having already contracted a habit of con- 
founding the Most HiGH with the sun, they, little by 
little, mistook the symbol itself of the sun—OsIRIs— 
for a man. 

OsiRIs, from the letter or symbolic personage he 
was before, became in the minds of the people a real 
person, ® man who had formerly lived among them, 
and they made his history to assimilate to the attri- 
butes which attended the figure. As soon as Egypt 
was endued with the notion that the statues of 
OstRIs, Isis and Horus were monuments of their 
founders; that Osiris had lived in Egypt, and had 
been interred there, they framed histories agreeably 
| to this belief. For want of a tomb, containing in 
reality the body of OsiRIs, they were contented with 
an empty tomb! A vast concourse of the people 
gathered near this tomb, and with great pomp cele- 
brated a feast there. When they were reproached 
with placing in heaven, gods, whose tomb they 
| showed, their reply was, “that the bodies of the gods 
had been embalmed and interred in Egypt, but that 
their souls had arisen, and now resided in heaven, or 
among the stars.” At the feast of OsIRIs the “empty 
tomb” was inseparable from that solemnity. 


| 
| 
| 
| ANCIENT MYSTERIES.—OSIRIS. 
| 


























GRAND ENCAMPM: NT OFFICERS. 

The grand encampment of Knights Templar of the 
United States held its last triennial session at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on the 7th of September ultimo, at 
which time the following Sir Knights were elected as 
the officers, viz.: Sir H. L. Palmer, of Wisconsin, M. 
E. Grand Master; Sir Wm. L. Gardner, of Massachu- 
setts, Deputy Grand Master; Sir J. Q. A. Fellows, of 
Louisiana, Grand Generalissimo; Sir Kent Jarvis, of 
Ohio, Grand Captain General; Sir Robert McMurdy, 
of Washington, D. C., Grand Prelate; Sir George W. 
Belt, of Missouri, Grand Senior Warden; Sir H.C. 
Ranney, of Illinois, Grand Junior Warden; Sir John 
W. Simons, New York, Grand Treasurer; Sir John 
D. Caldwell, of Ohio, Grand Recorder; Sir Wm. C. 
Munger, of Kentucky, Grand Standard Bearer; Sir 
Ezra L. Stevens, of Washington, D. C., Grand Sword 
Bearer; Sir George W. Prescott, of Minnesota, Grand 
Warder; Sir J. B. Covert, of Ohio, Grand Captain 
' Guard. The next triennial session will be held in St. 

Louis, Missouri, September, 1868. 
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THE MASTER 








polished by the time the finishing touch is given to it, 
and the candidate is raised to the sublime degree of a 
Master Mason. Ifthe members of a lodge have not 


a proper appreciation of the institution, they will be 
indifferent to the competency of the brother they 
make choice of for master. An incompetent officer 
presiding in the east is a sure indication that the 
members of the lodge are deficient in a knowledge of 
the principles and requir ts of Fr ry. If 
the membersare intelligent they will never give their 
consent to be governed by one who is deficient in 
masonic knowledge, and incapable of giving masonic 
instruction to those who are admitted within the pre- 
cincts of the temple. The selection of an intelligent 
master depends upon the members, and it is to the 
interest of the lodge to make choice of those only who 
are qualified for the position; and, we will add, that 
the best interest of the order will be subserved if a 
lodge has a master who is conversant with the history 
of masonry, its laws and usages, and is qualified to 
impart instruction, by retaining him in office as long 
as he is willing to serve. It is not only detrimental 
to Freemasonry, but it is injurious to the prosperity 
and the best interests in the lodge the changing of 
the master at every annual election. 
FREQUENT CHANGES OF MASTERS UNDESIRABLE. 
Nothing so much conduces to the prosperity and 
the interest felt in the lodge as the presence of an in- 
telligent, experienced, ready and exact master. Un- 
fortunately the doctrine of rotation in office, so 
pleasant in politics to the American mind, has in- 
vaded the precincts of the lodge, and the brothers 
have come to look upon the mastership as a mark of 
honor and distinction to be coveted, rather than as a 
post to be per tly « pied by him who is best 
adapted to oversee and direct the work. A single re- 
election is about all our democratic tastes are willing 
to tolerate, which infallibly sets aside the master just 
at, the period when, if he has been faithful to the trust 
reposed in him, his ability begins really to be devel- 
oped to the full advantage of the lodge. A proved 
workman should be continued in his task so long as 
his services can be secured. Experience on this point 
is tou distinct and decisive toneed argument, but we 
cannot furbear to commend the idea to the candid 
reflection of all our lodges. 


RRO ™" 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship is traced through the circle of private 
connections to the grand system of universal benevo- 
lence, which no limits can circumscribe, as its influ- 
ence extends to every branch of the human race. On 
this general plan the universality of the system of 
Masonry is established. Were friendship confined to 
the spot of our nativity, its operations would be par- 
tial, and imply a kind of enmity to other nations. 
Where the interests of one country interfere with 
those of another, nature dictates an adherence to the 
welfare of our own immediate connections; but such 
interference apart, the true Mason is a citizen of the 
world, and his philanthropy extends to all the human 
race. Uninfluenced by local prejudices, he knows no 
preference in virtue but according to its degree, from 
whatever country or climate it may spring. 























PHASES OF LIFE. 


There are in existence two periods when we shrink 
from any great vicissitude—early youth and old age. 
In the middle of life, we are indifferent to change; 
| tour we have discovered that nothing is, in the end, so 
} good or so bad as it at first appeared. We know, 
moreover, how to accommodate ourselves to circum- 
stances; and enough of exertion is still left in us to 
cope with the event. But age is heart-wearied and 
tempest torn: it is the crumbling cenotaph of fear 
and hope! Wherefore should there be turmoil for 
the tew and evening hours, when all they covet is 
repose? They see their shadow fall upon the grave, 
and need but to be at rest beneath! Youth is not less 





It is not every one who is chosen Master of_a lodge 
who is qualitied to discharge the duties of that high 
and responsible position. If the members of lodges 
were generally well booked up in regard to Freema- 
sonry, as they ought to be, they never would elect a 
| master who was not competent to discharge every 
| duty, and qualified to instruct, properly, those who 
| need masonic light and information. A master is ex- 
| pected to be a teacher, and those who assume the po- 
| sition of teacher ought to be learned in the laws, 





usages, history, and traditions of the order, and be 


| competent to impart masonic information to the novi- 
| tiates, and those advancing through the several 


| brethren. A well informed master who attends to 
| his duties in his own proper person, will always com- 
| mand a good attendance of the members, a dleeper 
| interest will be felt for the prosperity of the lodge, 
| and a higher regard for the masonic institution. The 
| lukewarmness and indifference to Masonry evinced 
| by many members of the fraternity, and their igno- 
| rance of its principles and high moral aims, are 
| mainly to be attributed to incompetent brethren 


averse from change; but that is from exaggeration 
| of its consequences, for all seems to the young so im- 
| portant, and so fatal. They are timid, because they 
| know not what they fear; hopeful, because they know 

not what they expect. Despite their gayety of confi- 
| dence, they yet dread the first plunge into life’s 
| unfathomable deep. 





| THIS BEAUTIFUL WORLD. 

Ah, this beautiful world! Indeed, I know not 
| what to think of it. Sometimes it is all gladness and 
sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far off. And then 
' it changes suddenly, and is dark and sorrowful, and 
| the clouds shut out the sky. In the lives of the sad- 


| feel as if we could take the great world in our arms. 
| Then come the gloomy hours, when the fire will 
| neither burn in our hearts nor on our hearths; and 
| all without and within is dismal, cold and dark. 
| Every heart has its secret sorrows, and oftentimes we 
| call a man cold when he is only sad. 

What pleasure like that of giving! There would be 
no rich men if they were capable of feeling it. 
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THE “BEWITCHED” FARM. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 652.] 

“Come!” shouted Treddock’s angry voice in the 
distance. “If you don’t, I’ll go myself.” 

“He wont come back, 1 am sure, now as he’s said 
that,” putin the ploughman. And seizing my rein, 
he struggled, at some risk, to turn the mare away, 
her excitement stlll continuing. I brought her to a 
stand-still sume distance away, and beckoned to the 
constable, 

“You keep an eye on the men; that dog has been 
killed since they began to come; for I heard it when 
we were having breakfast,” I whispered to him. 

“T know, I know,” he vaguely answered, with 
what he no doubt meant for a sagacious wink; and 
the mare again darted forward for the gate. I was 
soon in the lane alongside Treddock, and I urged him 
to go back; but he pushed on all the faster, and 
stubbornly refused to talk at all of this last affair. 
All that he would say was, that, on the following day, 
his wife and child should assuredly leave the Grange, 
until the matter was settled. 

At the cover-side we found a strong muster, and 


Treddock, who had heard something of the malicious 
damage done to his farm. They were profuse alike 
with their sympathy and their suggestions; but Tom 
was not very communicative on the subject, and gen- 
erally shortened the talk under some pretext. After 
one false scent, we got well off for a merry run, and 
afterwards a second fox was started and killed; but 
on neither occasion did Treddock or I make a respect- 
able finish at the death. He could have done so, if 
he had chosen to leave me behind, for, shameful to 
say, I had a tumble in each run; and the most an- 
noying part of it was, that I could not make out how 
or why they should occur. The black mare went like 
a bird, and took rasping fences with ease; but sud- 
denly she went down like a shot, just as she landed 
after topping a wall not more than three feet high; 
and then, the second time, we had a precisely similar 
mishap in the middle of an open tield, where the 
grass did not reach to her fetlocks. They were not 
falls so much as stumbles; that is to say, she did not 
plunge, but went down with a rocking motion, ex- 
actly as they say camels kneel. We both anxiously 
examined her legs, but she did not seem to turn a 
hair in the process, and by equal good luck, I was 
not as much as bruised; although, the second time, 
as 1 was picking myself up, I felt her hot breath on 
iny shoulder, and was startled to find her open jaws 
within an inch of my face, with a snarling expression, 
showing that she had quite lost temper. On both 
occasions, fortunately, Treddock happened to be al- 
most close by my side, and she did not get loose and 
away. 

“T can’t understand it,” he said, the second time, 
looking very grave. ‘ You were riding fair enough. 
I hope she doesn’t do that often; and it isa good job 
Nell was not on her.” 

In this way it happened that we both came off with 
indifferent honor, in the hunting-field that day—a 
matter which again galled Treddock, evidently on 
my account, not his own. Only for these curious 
accidents, I should have greatly enjoyed the sport, 
for it was a beautiful country. Treddock very fre- 
quently scrutinized the mare, and when we got into 
a green lane, as we were riding homewards, made 
some pretext for changing horses, as if desirous of 
testing her by his own riding. ‘Things went on well 
for perhaps a quarter of a mile, when, immediately 
after we ha/l passed through a gate, and just as Tred- 
dock was turning in his saddle to re-secure the latch, 
down went the mare in exactly the old fashion; and 
being taken unawares, Treddock got a very ugly fall. 

“Her knees are broken this time!’ he shouted, 
scrambling up, and rubbing himself as he went back 
to her. No, there was not a mark on either leg! “1 
never saw a horse fall like that before,” he said, star- 
ing in fresh wonderment at me. 

I said that I never did; for though I had not wit- 
nessed the whole process this time, I knew exactly 
what it was like from my own recent experiences. 
He re-mounted, but we had not gone two hundred 
yards further before precisely the same scene was 
re-enacted. 

“Stop, Treddock!” I shouted; and wheeling my 
horse round as his animal rose unassisted, I went 
close up, and with my whip brushed the tips of the 
mare’s ears. I had fuund out the secret! At the 
first touch, down she went. She was instantly up 
again; and I repeated the experiment, with just the 
same result. 

“ Why, itis a trick somebody has learned her!” 
roared Treddock, from a half-recumbent position in 
the middle of the road. 

“That is it, certainly, and nothing else,” I an- 
swered. ‘“ I was looking, and 1 saw your whip touch 
her ears; and then it flashed across me that mine did 
so when she fell in the field.” 

Treddock tried the manceuvre himself, and as cer- 
tainly as the whip touched a hair of her ears, so 
surely the mare rocked forwards, then backwards, 
then went down, but somehow seemed to recover 
herself, almost, as it appeared, without touching the 
ground with her knees. 

“I can never trust Nell on her back after this,” | 
groaned Treddock; “and it is quite a providence | 
that we have found it out. But everything unlucky | 
is coming upon me at once, I think! I fancied I had 
a splendid bargain. The veterinary-surgeon fellow 


among those present were two or three friends of | 


| sticking it in bis coat-pocket, and watching th 

| mare’s ears closely. 

| Here was another circumstance not to be abruptly 
| communicated to Mrs. Treddock, for it seemed she 
| had taken a great fancy tothe mare. Tom, however 
| stated that it would be impossible to break the ani- 
| mal of the trick, now it had once acquired it; and 
supposing that we found no new disasters at home, 
| he promised the veterinary-surgeon in the neighbor- 
ing town, from whom he bought the mare, a lively 
visit on the morrow, engaging me to accompany him. 
The creature went right enough so long as her ears 
were not teuched; and we safely arrived at the 
Grange between two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Mrs. Treddock and all the rest greeted us 
with bright looks, for there had been no single mis- 
hap while we were gone. As for the old constable, 
he had quite rallied, and was again in the very finest 
possible feather, plainly assuming that it was his 
authoritative presence as the functionary of law and 
order which had insured this state of safety. Dinner, 
of course, had been put off, awaiting our return, and 
we had brought back with us hunters’ appetites; but 
the enjoyment of the meal was rather spoiled by 
having, in recounting the morning’s sport, to evade 
Mrs. Treddock’s inquiries for full details as to the 
behaviour of her mare. I praised the animal’s easy 
going and her fine leaps, but did not mention her 
falls; and for my reticence, Tom Treddock drank to 
me, with his eyes over the rim of his glass, in taking 
embarrassed draughts of porter. 


My friend and I, soon after dinner, made a complete 
circuit of the farm, and all was found as it should be; 
the legs of the cows were not broken, no more sheep 
had been prematurely slaughtered, and poor Bob 
was still the only horse with a broken head. We 
rambled on down the lane, past the church, into the 
village, which I found was a pretty ancient-looking 
place, and underneath its thatched roofs I could 
hardly bring myself to believe that malice such as 
that evidently afvot at the Grange, could find a dwell- 
ing. Everywhere, as I was proud to see, my friend 
was received with respect and deference. Some of 
the older people talked with him about the injuries 
done at the farm, and all seemed indignant and sym- 
pathetic. But it was easy to see that although in 
talking with the villagers he had pretended to believe 
that it was all over, he still had a secret misgiving 
that the end of the disasters had not yet been reached. 
This conviction was clearly brought out, when, in 
our chat on the hearth that night, he suggested to 
his wife that she and the baby should go away by 
rail on the following morning to her mother’s, some 
sixty miles away, and should remain there tor a few 
days. Mrs. Nellie, however, indignantly scouted the 
idea of such a thing, when they had a guest in the 
house; and baby reassuringly crowed defiance at all 
dangers. The plan seemed to break down at the 
outset; still, Tredd@ock was not contented. The con- 
stable had been set at liberty from further attendance 
immediately upon our return; but he was deter- 
mined, he valorously said, to make a finish of the 
business, and accordingly he himself insisted on re- 
maining at the Grange a second night. The evening 
wore quietly on, and after supper-time a bed of a 
make-shift kind was made up for the constable in 
the kitchen, and again the stable and the corn-loft 
had each a guardian oceupant. Treddock, as gravely 
as before, brought the yeomanry carbine to my 
chamber, and then marched off with the other 
double-barrelled weapon to his own room. The 
moonlight poured in through the small panes of my 
window, making a net-work of shadows on the cur- 
tains, which I lay admiringly watching for some 
time; but following the hounds in the morning is not 
conducive to wakefulness at night, and when I again 
opened my eyes, though the window was equally 
bright, I could distinguish that this time the rays 
were those of the sun. It was rather late in the 
morning—for the country, I mean; but Treddock 
had also some arrears of rest to make up, and I had 
nearly dressed when he locked in at my room-door. 
The old constable was awaiting us below, in the high- 
est possible condition of self-satisfaction, and was 
only lingering to receive my friend’s congratulations 
(with something more substantial, I believe, added), 
before setting off for the village, having, as he cunfi- 
dently intimated, cleared everything up, though so 
far as any explanation went, things were reall y left as 
much a mystery as ever. Chuckling loudly as he 
went, he took his leave; and Treddock and I, with 
the lady of the household, who had now joined us, 
sat down to breakfast in the best of temper. Some 
ten minutes elapsed, and we were discussing the inci- 
dents of the hunt of yesterday, when a yelling shout 
arose just underneath the window near where we | 
sat, and a dirty hand came beating on the casement 
outside, so fiercely that a diamond pane shivered out 
of its lead casing, and tinkled as it fell inside. Mrs. 
Treddock gave a scream, and nervously clutched the 
child to her bosom. 

‘*Hoo, mestur! Hoo, mestur!” cried a lad’s terri- 
fied voice, as Treddock flung open the window, th’ 
constable is done fur; they’ve killed him at the back 
o’ the little bean-stack !”” 

This was awful. Treddock and I rushed out at the | 
front, and made for a couple of bean-stacks which 
stood in a near corner of the yard, round the east ga- 
ble, not far from the dog-kennel. Stretched upon the | 
ground, lay the poor old constable, his head and | 
shoulders resting in a little pool of blood, the haggard 
face turned upwards, looking as though he were quite | 








that had her in his stables was a thiet not to tell me 


he shall hear about it. I’ll put my whip away, to 

















of it, and he knew she was tor a lady’s riding. But | 


make sure I don’t touch her unknowingly,” he added, | other cases, the wounds had been 


dead. Upon our raising him, we found he still | 
breathed, but his injuries were evidently frightful, | 
and most dangerous; and, as had happened in all the 
inflicted on the | 


kisses, she set off with him in advance of her mistres 
who turned back for another little fit of hysteric: 
sobbing on Treddock’s broad shoulder. 

“The black mare—the black mare!” was the nex 
moment yelled in a score of territied voices, and 
clatter of hoofs dashed past the front door, “Sh 
has got the child!” next struck on our ears in horroy 

Instantly everybody was pouring pell-mell throug 
the doorway, but Tom Treddock’s fists, striking righ 
and left in sudden fury, made br himself the fore 
most way, his poor stark-mad wie, however, keepin 
a dragging hold of him. But,once outside, every 
body came to a sudden standstil; the parents stop 
ped transfixed in wondering trror, like every on 
else. On the other side of a suall pond, just beloy 
the house, to the left, and thragh which she mus 
have rushed, stood the infernalmare, with the chik 
hanging from its jaws, held uj by the clothes; anc 
just as we all got sight of her,she ducked her head 


and dipped the struggling infat under water, clear- 
ly bodily into the pond! Som men who had been 








| hastening tow i 
| nceuvre, and lifting her head, the she-devil stood at 
| bay, white 0 

| trils and her eyes blazing blood-red. With a ringing 
| shriek Mrs. Treddock rushed towards the pond, and 
| ‘Tom followed her, but once more the devilish crea- 
| ture ducked her head, and plunged the 


| 
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| 
| 
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| drooped th 
| she exposed her neck, and 1 fired 
| the shoulder-blade. 
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ards her, stopped rooted at this ma- 


streams of vapor escaping from her nos- 


child into the 


muddy choking water. The mother fell Spee 
and the father stiffened where he checked peace f 
with his big, helpless arms upraised, while everybody 
else remained ==“tionless, fascinated with ge 
One old woman alone had presence of mind, which 
afterwards shamed all the rest; she rushed back oo 
the house, and a moment later she thrust a ae a : 
my hands, 1 happening to be nearest. cae ape 
the spell. I ran for the pond, a wild ery go! = 
from every quarter at the sight of my weapon. a 
hellish cyes of the mare met mine, and again sh 
y e child towards the water; but in doing so, 
for the junction of 
Although a sort of darkness in- 
stantaneously blinded my eyes, I saw through it scan 
the black mare fell at the edge of the water w “ge 
| she had stood, and that the child floated rae 
| white speck on the surface of the pond. A momen 
| hide and hoofs was dead, and the 


| later, the fiend in 
| half-drowned infant was rescued, but not an instant 


| too soon. Tom Treddock staggered to me, but in e 
| act of grasping my hand, tumbled into the ~e ; 
those about him; the big stout-hearted fellow oe 
| swooned, jusi c¢ his wife had already done, and as 
| was within the toss of a straw of cons the next 
moment. What the historic William Tell’s — 
| must have been, immediately after that famous ste 
ery feat, 1 still do not pretend to know, for Charlie 
| Treddock was no child of mine; but if the bowman 
on that occasion had happened to be not the father 
himself, but only a friend of his, 1 think I mona 
idea of what his feeling was, and I beg to say tha 
a pleasant one. 
| arco at last cleared up. It was the mare 
ll the mischief, and this last horrid 
act was only the climax which disclosed the pe pr 
The men who had been helping to eatch her in : 1€ 
field kept on in their efforts atter the wagoner on 
started upon his errand on another horse} 
as her pursuers had succeeded in driving 
the servant-girl had gone out 


| which had done a 


up, and 
and just 
her towards the house, 


of doors with the child, She explained that she "he 
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~The World in Winiat 


PRESCRIPTION FOR A LOQUACTIOUS 

“ Pray, doctor, give me, if you please, 

Some medicine for my disease ; 

My health and courage all are gone, 

And I am weak and feeble grown." 

The doctor felt her pulse, and said, 
“There is no cause for fear or dread; 

You ‘ve no disease, be not distressed 

You need no medicine, but rest." 

“ T've no disease?’ Why, how you tal 
| Just see my tongue, ‘tis white as cha 
Look at it, doctor—look, indeed— 
And say in truth, what does it need? 


“If you will keep it still and quiet, 
"Tis all it needs—pray, madam, try it! 
You overtask it at the best, 

And, like the body, hat needs rest.’ 


A little boy five years old, while writh 
the tortures of the ague, was told by his 
rise up and take a powder she had prepare: 
«“ Powder, powder!” said he, rising upon | 
and putting on a roguish smile, mothe: 
gun!” 

A little girl, after returning from chu 
she saw a collection taken up for the fire 
lated what took place, and among other 
said, with all her childish innocence, ‘| 
passed around a plate that had some m: 
% but I didn’t take any.” 

Killing comes natural; half the places 
begin with kill. There fs Killboy (tor a. 
are called boys); and what is still more 
there is Killbride; Killbaron, after the 
Killbarrack, after the English soldiers; K 
the navy; Killbritain, for the English } 
Killcool, for deliberate murder; Killmor 
not enough; and last, though not least, K 

A great excitement prevails at Niles, Mi 
the discovery of petroleum in that tow 
Shaw, of Chicago, was sinking a well, wl 
found about sixty-eight feet from the su 


; yield is about four gallons aday. The 
says, on Sunday church services and Sur 





were dismissed, as the owner of the wel! 
for that day to all who might come to» 


she had but one eye. 

It is announced that Jeff Davis's wife 
mitted to write to him. His previous |: 
such correspondence is not regarded by # 
alized husbands as any calamity, but cont 

A young lady, while walking with a 
stumbled, and when her companion, to 
fall, grasped her hand somewhat tightly, 
simpered, “if it comes to that, you m 
pa!” 





New London Star, of a man who while | 
seized by a huge shark and dragged twe: 
under water. Thinking that depth 5 
piunged his thumb into the monster 
quickly released, and regained the surf 
° boat. The shark so damaged him, how: 
cannot live. 

A one-legged soldier and a pale, quict ! 
sat opposite each other in a street-car 
when suddenly they stared at one anoth 
and then, in spite of the awkward motioi 
embraced and kissed each other with h) 
vor. At first the passengers were some 
ished at so public a demonstration; but 
soon joined in congratulating the deli 
upon learning that the two persons th 
brought together were man and wife, lo 
by the vicissitudes of war. The meetin, 
accidental, neither suspecting the pre: 
other. 

A West India paper professes to know 
remedy for diptheria. Here is the recip. 
common tobacco pipe, place a live coal i 
drop a little tar upon the coal, draw the 
the mouth, and discharge it through the 
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At a protracted meeting, recently held - 








an ancient sister in the church arose ar 
see young lalies here that think more 
furbelows, ribbons and laces than they 
Creator. I loved them once, and addor 
with French artificial fowers, bright-cok 


| and sky-bloe trimmings; but I found 


dragging me down to destruction, so I 
—and gave them to my sister!” 

The Memphis Bulletin relates the cas 
ern female refugee, who had a small fa 
dent on her, and who had only one fade: 
that she wore upon her back. A benev: 

4 man hada collection taken up for her, 
% | $15 for her benefit. She was profuse in 
sions of gratitude, and at once repaired t 
store, where she paid $13 for a lace colla 


ha During an irksome delay of two hour» 
and Boston Kailroad, the other day, twe 
¥ just to kili time, proposed to two you 
4 spectively, and a clergyman being at 
married on the spot. 

A lot of returned rebels had a barbe« 
Tennessee, recently, at which beef and \ 
indemand. The list of casuaities at th 
affair sums up three men shot and an ok 
all but the hide and horns. 














characteristic generosity, granted a free . 


lady was generously allowed to take tw. 


The best fish story of the season is re! . 

































ening towards her, stopped rooted at this ma- 
wre, and lifting her head, the she-devil stood at 
. white streams of vapor escaping from her nos- 
«, and her eyes blazing blood-red. With a ringing 
ek, Mrs. Treddock rushed towards the pond, and 
1 followed her, but once more the devilish crea- 
, ducked her head, and plunged the child into the 
ldy choking water. The mother fell headlong, 
1 the father stiffened where he checked himself, 
h his big, helpless arms upraised, while everybody 
» remained motionless, fascinated with horror. 
» old woman alone had presence of mind, which 
erwards shamed all the rest; she rushed back into 
- house, and a moment later she thrust a gun into | 
-hands, 1 happening to be nearest. This broke 
‘espell, I ran for the pond, a wild cry going up : 
om every quarter at the sight of my weapon. The 
‘llish eyes of the mare met mine, and again she 
yoped the child towards the water; but in doing e | 
‘2 exposed her neck, and 1 fired for the junction o' 
\eshoulder-blade. Although a sort of darkness in- 
‘antaneously blinded my eyes, I saw through it that 
1e black mare fell at the edge of the water where 
re had stood, and that the child floated loose, a 
hite speck on the surface of the pond. A ee od 
ter, the fiend in hide and hoofs was dead, and the 
-alf-drowned infant was rescued, but not an instant 
o soon. ‘Tom Treddock staggered to me, but in the 
et of grasping my hand, tumbled into the arms of 
hose about him; the big stout-hearted fellow had 
wooned, just as his wife had already done, and as L 
vas within the toss of a straw of doing the next 
1oment. What the historic William Tell’s sensation 
‘uust have been, immediately after that famous arch- 
ry feat, 1 still do not pretend to know, for Charlie 
freddock was no child of mine; but if the bowman 
om that ion had happened to be not the father 
‘ iimself, but only a friend of his, 1 think I have some 
idea of what his feeling was, and I beg to say that it 
leasant one. 
ernie at last cleared up. It was the mare 
which had done all the mischief, and this last horrid 
‘act was only the climax which disclosed the mystery. 
The men who had been helping to catch her in the 
field kept on in their efforts atter the wagoner ~ 
up, and started upon his errand on another horse; 
and just as her pursuers had succeeded in driving 
her towards the house, the servant-girl had gone out 
of doors with thg child... She, eanaiyedt? t > We 
an to arrive, and all seemed delighted to ( 



































‘itisfactory intellig that no further 
it been done. Inside the house and out 
» of merry bustle. Treddock resolutely 
ion his hunting-garb, because I too could 
the scarlet; we must keep a bit in the 
se in uniform, he said, that was all the 
‘ would make. At length, we were told 
vere ready, and Mrs. Treddock’s pleasant 
somewhere at the top of the stairs wished 
' lay’s sport. It seemed baby had been 
uring the night, and the maternal eyes 
‘ose again a little. At the door, we found 
hamping their bits, and pawing. My 
« strong bright bay horse, just suited to 
and the black mare allotted to me, bar- 
fear I had that she was rather too fresh 
2, looked in capital trim, ie 
it the dog isn’t barking? Ihave not c 5 
ately,” said Treddock, suddenly pausing 
tin the stirrup-iron. 
1im when we first went across to the out- 
uid. 
but he is quiet now. He can’t have got 
yard by this time? Go to the kennel,” 
' a Curious tone to the man standing by 
ueads, and he at the same time shouted 
stable. 
is stiff enuff, right at the eend o’ th’ 
ted the pale-faced ploughman, running 
ie direction of the kennel. 
re he was,” said Treddock, turning a 
> to me. “Constable, the fresh dog is 
\.e continued, as that worthy came blink- 
from before the kitchen fire. 
canna be; I heard him just now,” the 
vredulously replied, hobbling away to- 
‘nuel. We walked our horses on to that 
there, plainly enough to be seen, the 
d and stark, 
1 the head?” asked Treddock, as if fore- 
swer, 4 
os Skull is smashed! There’s a hole I ; e 
y three fingers in!” exclaimed the as- 5 4 | 
van. | 
stop at the house with the women while 


constable? We shall be back soon after 
ier Mistresjogk, 


f hysteric: 
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the hesitating answer. 
ep about the house. Tell ’em 
vas the N@4work till I come back; for ’ll 
vices, and stock on the place was killed. 
loor. “Stnissus and the child. Come 
‘sin horro) to me, his blood fairly up; 
\ell througille, he pulled his horse round, 
riking righllop, 
If the forestop and mind the place our- 
er, keepin to say, but I only got a word 
side, everymare had dropped her head, 
irents stoped her nose to the dead dog, 
e every onnt she suddenly leaped for- 
, just belovme, for I had previously 
hshe musightened rage, she began to 
th the chilvemains with her fore-feet, 
clothes; ancin keeping my seat. 
vd her headgid the constable. 
vater, clearyou.” 
10 had beelon pace 654.) 
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~The World in Miniature. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR A LOQUACIOUS LADY. 
“ Pray, doctor, give me, if you please, 
Some medicine for my disease ; 
My health and courage all are gone, 
And I am weak and feeble grown."’ 


The doctor felt her puise, and said, 
“There is no cause for fear or dread; 

You ‘ve no disease, be not distressed ; 

You need no medicine, but rest."’ 


“I've no disease? Why, how you talk! 
Just see my tongue, tis white as chalk; 
Look at it, doctor—look, indeed— ; 
And say in truth, what does it need ?”* 


“If you will keep it still and quiet, 
‘Yis all it needs—pray, madam, try it! 
You overtask it at the best, 

And, like the body, that needs rest."’ 


A little boy five years old, while writhing under 
the tortures of the ague, was told by his mother to 
rise up and take a powder she had prepared for him. 
“ Powder, powder!” said he, rising upon his elbow, 
and putting on a roguish smile, “mother, I aint a 
gun!” 

A little girl, after returning from church, where 
she saw a collection taken up for the first time, re- 
lated what took place, and among other things she 
said, with all her childish innocence, “that a man 
passed around a plate that had some money on it, 
but I didn’t take any.” 

Killing comes natural; half the places in Ireland 
begin with kill. There is Kil!boy (for all Irishmen 
are called boys); and what is still more ungallant, 
there is Killbride; Killbaron, after the landlords; 
Killbarrack, after the English soldiers; Killcrew, for 
the navy; Killbritain, for the English proprietors; 
Killcool, for deliberate murder; Killmore, if that’s 
not enough; and last, though not least, Killpatrick. 

A great excitement prevails at Niles, Michigan, at 
the discovery of petroleum in that town. Doctor 
Shaw, of Chicago, was sinking a well, when oil was 
found about sixty-eight feet from the surface. The 
yield is about four gallons a day. The local paper 
says, on Sunday church services and Sunday schools 
were dismissed, as the owner of the well had, with 
characteristic generosity, granted a free exhibition 
for that day to all who might come to see it. One 
lady was generously allowed to take two looks, as 
she had but one eye. 

It is announced that Jeff Davis’s wife is now per- 
mitted to write to him. His previous privation of 
such correspondence is not regarded by some demor- 
alized husbands as any calamity, but contrary-wise. 

A young lady, while walking with a gentleman, 
stumbled, and when her companion, to prevent her 
fall, grasped her hand somewhat tightly, “ O sir,” she 
simpered, “if it comes to that, you must ask my 
pa!” 

The best fish story of the season is related by the 
New London Star, of a man who while bathing was 
seized by a huge shark and dragged twenty-five feet 
under water. Thinking that depth sufficient, he 
piunged his thumb into the monster’s eye, was 
quickly released, and regained the surface and his 
boat. The shark so damaged him, however, that he 
cannot live. 

A one-legged soldier and a pale, quiet little woman 
sat opposite each other in a street-car in Chicago, 
when suddenly they stared at one another a minute, 
and then, in spite of the awkward motion of the car, 
embraced and kissed each other with hysterical fer- 
vor. At first the passengers were somewhat aston- 
ished at so public a demonstration; but all of them 
soon joined in congratulating the delighted couple 
upon Jearning that the two persons thus suddenly 
brought together were man and wife, long separated 
by the vicissitudes of war. The meeting was purely 
accidental, neither suspecting the presence of the 
other. 

A West India paper professes to know a sovereign 
remedy for diptheria. Here is the recipe:—** Take a 
common tobacco pipe, place a live coal in the bowl, 
drop a little tar upon the coal, draw the smoke into 
the mouth, and discharge it through the nostrils.” 

At a protracted meeting, recently held ‘ out West,” 
an ancient sister in the church arose and said :—* I 
see young ladies here that think more of gewgaws, 
furbelows, ribbons and laces than they do of their 
Creator. I loved them once, and adorned my hat 
with French artificial flowers, bright-colored ribbons, 
and sky-blue trimmings; but I found they were 
dragging me down to destruction, so 1 took them off 
—and gave them to my sister!” 

The Memphis Bulletin relates the case of a South- 
ern female refugee, who had a small family depen- 
dent on her, and who had only one faded calico dress 
that she wore upon her back. A benevolent gentle- 
man had a collection taken up for her, and realized 
$15 for her benefit. She was profuse in her profes- 
sions of gratitude, and at once repaired to a dry goods 
store, where she paid $13 tor a lace collar. 


During an irksome delay of two hours on the Troy 


and Boston Railroad, the other day, two young men, | 


just to kill time, proposed to two young ladies re- 
spectively, and a clergyman being at hand, were 
married on the spot. 





A lot of returned rebels had a barbecue at Rome, | 
Tennessee, recently, at which beet and whiskey were | 


indemand. The list of casualties at the close of the 


affair sums up three men shot and an old cow missing, 
all but the hide and horns. 





Much im Wittle. 


General Lee has accepted the presidency of Wash- 
ington College. 

There were ninety thousand barrels of oil tran- 
sported over the Oil Creek Railroad in July. 

The Mussulmen were picked off at the rate of one 
hundred a day by the cholera in Constantinople. 

Aman in England attacks lone women, and cuts 
off all their back hair. 

The New England Fair at Concord, N. H., was a 
great success. 

A woman died from starvation in the streets of 
Manchester, England. 

A race between a dummy engine and horses is to 
be a feature of the Worcester Fair. 

Abd-el-Kader confesses that he has found many 
countries much more inviting than England. 

Colchester yields. He has taken out a license as a 
juggler. 

That Pittsburg lady prisoner is accredited with five 
murders. She was a most industrious woman. 

Out of a population of six thousand, at Pithole City, 
Pa., not fifty are females. 

There were eight hundred and sixty-seven lives 
lost in British coal mines last year. 

Chief Justice Marshall’s granddaughter has applied 
for food in Richmond to keep from starving. 

Joe Johnston has been appointed president of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad. 

Seventeen men were arrested in New York for 
playing billiards on Sunday. 

A letter-writer calls the mountains of Vermont her 
green-backs. 

One of the big incomes in Providence, Rhode Island, 
is $614,615. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce will invite 
John Bright hither. 

A colored man in Virginia has obtained a contract 
to carry mails. 

Government still keeps itself in funds by the large 
internal revenue receipts. 

At the present time there are some 90,000 colored 
soldiers under arms. 

The naval school is to be immediately re-opened in 
Annapolis. 

Over three million acres of land have been taken 
up in Wisconsin within a month. 

Boston is to be blessed with two more theatres. 
We hope we shall have a decent one out of the lot. 

People in Boston are purchasing soldiers’ discharge 
papers. Don’t sell them. 

A hog diptheria is raging in Fairfax, Vermont. It 
is fatal. 

A company that deserves suppression—the Metro- 
politan Horse Car Company. 

The Fenian Brotherhood is increasing at a rapid 
rate in this country. 

A man in Williamsburg, N. Y., rid himself of a 
scolding wife by placing her in an insane asylum. 

Discharged soldiers have been appointed to clerk- 
ships in the treasury department. 

Pennsylvania gave the world $24,000,000 of petro- 
leum last year. 

A traveller at St. Louis from Denver says he passed 
and met three thousand wagons. 

The decadence of waterfalls will cause a great fall- 
ing off of hair. 

Peace has developed a new national spirit, popu- 
larly known as whiskey. 

Two women have been chosen to the municipal 
council in Ains, France. 

It is about time to revive that old juke :—“ The best 
agricultural ‘ fairs ’—farmers’ daughters.” 

The ladies in Charleston, S. C., are very quiet, but 
some of them are very secesh. 

The Maine papers say that the bear season has 
commenced. 

An editor was whipped in the streets of Richmond, 
lately. 

The blue-fishing this season is prodigiously good, 
and so are the fishes. 

A Washington letter says Mr. Seward’s star was 
never brighter than at present. 

New York State has bagged a million on her war 
claims’ account. 

Dr. Kane’s relatives deny the story of the doctor’s 
marriage. 


A New Jersey colt was sold at Haverstraw for the |. 


sum of $10,000. 
Brandy from watermelons is the latest spirited 
thing. 





ALTLIAgLS. 

In this city, Sept. 21, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. George 
H. Bullard and Miss H. Josie Bateman. 

At South Boston, by Rev. My. Manning, Mr. Thomas B. 
Load, of South Weymouth, and Miss Sarah W. Crowell. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Warren, Captain Frank- 
lin Snow and Miss ‘theresa Burgess, all of Chatham. 

At Concord, by Rev. Mr. Reynolds, Mr. David P. Bar- 
rettt and Miss Nellie F. Wilson. 

At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Southgate, Mr. Chauncey Col- 
man and Miss Sarah Colman. 

At Foxboro’, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. William B. 
Crocker and Miss Laura A. Carpenter. 















Edna M. Marshall, 16; Mr. John Law- 
s. Delia S. Gardner, 53; at South Bos- 





rence Kane, 73; 3 
ton. Mr. Jolin J. Mooney. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah Stevens, 77. 
At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Olive Mead, 46. 
At Belmont, Mr. Amos Hill, 85. 
At Braintree, George Arthur t horndike, 16. 
At south Hingham, Mr. Pyam Cushing, 76. 
At Easton, Mrs. Mary Jarvis, 89. 
At Cohasset, Miss Maria L. Bates, 64. 
At Northfield, N. H., Mr. Joseph Tucker, 67. 
At Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Hannah Dunbar, 49. 





The Pouscherper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Beef Tea. 

Cut in small pieces a pound or more of beef, de- | 
pending upon how much tea you wish to make; put 
the beef into a pitcher, or any earthen vessel, covered | 
tight. Toa pound of beef add a little salt and a pint | 
of cold water; let it steep two hours. You will have | 
half a pint of tea; set it to cool a long while, to get off 
all the fat. | 


Chicken Tea. 

Cut up a fowl in small pieces, taking off the skin; | 
put it into an earthen vessel, with some salt and | 
three pints of water; let it boil three hours; strain it; 
set it to cool six or eight hours; then take off the fat. 
The tea will be like a jelly. 


Stewed Pears. 

Take large honeyed pears, and peel, core and quar- 
ter them. Take two quarts of’ the pears, a pint-bowl 
of sugar, a pint of water, and put all this into a pre- 
serving-kettle or saucepan. Cover it tight, and stew 
gently one hour. 


Chicken Broth. 

Cut up achicken; put it into an iron pot with two 
quarts of water, one onion, two tablespoonsful of rice, 
a little salt, and boil it two hours; then strain it 
through a sieve. This will make one quart. 





Pineapple Jam. 

Peel the apple and weigh it—a pound to a pound of 
sugar; grate the apple ona coarse grater; put the 
apple and sugar in the kettle together, and let it boil 
‘thirty or forty minutes. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Crocus. 

There are nearly a hundred named kinds of crocus, 
including hybrids and varieties; but there are only 
about thirty distinct species. All the kinds have 
bulb-tubers or corms, and they should not be taken 
out of the ground oftener than once-in three years, 
being replanted as soon as possible. The commonest 
kinds are C. vernus, of which there are many varie- 
ties, all, however, having in them some shade of 
lilae mixed with white; C. versicolor, to which divi- 
sion belong the beautifully-feathered kinds of purple; 
C. biflorus, the Scotch crocus, striped white and pur- 
ple, and generally the first to flower in spring; C. su- 
sianus, the cloth of gold, striped orange and very 
dark purple; C. sulphureus, very pale yellow, or 
cream-colored; and C. luteus, the common yellow. 
Besides these, there is C. sativus, the autumn-flow- 
ering crocus, or saffron, which is cultivated on a 
large scale, in some parts of England, particularly 
near Saffron Walden, in Essex, for its flowers, which, 
when dried, become saffron, and are used in dyeing. 
There are also large plantations of saffron in France; 
but in that country the bulb is frequently attacked 
by a fungus, which the French call mort de safran, 
which makes it wither up and perish. All the kinds 
of spring crocuses should be grown in light sandy 
loam well drained, and they may be planted either 
in rows or beds; or they may be made to furm a kind 
of arabesque pattern in the borders. In whatever 
way the crocus may be planted, the leaves should 
never be cut off till they begin to wither, as without 
their assistance the plant cannot accumulate matter 
to form its new bulb for the ensuing season. The 
new bulb always forms above the old one; so that in 
four or five years they will have almost pushed them- 
selves out of the ground; and from this habit of 
growth, crocuses are generally planted three or four 
inches deep. Crocuses, when in flower, are trequent- 
ly destroyed by sparrows, which peck at them, and 
the bulbs are ofren eaten by mice. They ripen abun- 
dance of seed, but the seedlings do not flower till the 
third or fourth year. 














THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and ail acknowledge it to be the best 

FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 





unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00 ; single number, six cents. 

(a The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLIsHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now | 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each | 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and | 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and | 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all | 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. | 

TeRMs—8i.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- | 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 

price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 

single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 

or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBiInson. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A, DURIVAGE. 





THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOoD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8S. VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A ‘Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cireas- 
sian. By AusTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. 
of Wrong and Retribution. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GEorGE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A 'lale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBpinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosprnson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGuSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
06H FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


A Tale 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uniform 
jn style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SyLvanvus Coss, Jk. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvus Coss, Jk. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No, 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mayor Ben: PERLEY PooRE. 

No. %.—-THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wiluerness, By Mrs. C. F. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanvis Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, dR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

anid the Usurper. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
POORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING'STALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

eir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FitTTs. 

No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—-THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Ausiria. By Gero. L. AIKEn. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of the 
Mill, By MarGaker BLovunt. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 


By Mrs. 


No. 
H 


| upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
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MARY. 


First love will with the heart remain, 
When all its hopes are bye, 
And frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die; 
And joy’s first dreams will haunt the mind, 
With shades from whence they sprung, 
As summer leaves the stems behind 
On which spring's blossoms hung. 


Mary, I dare not call thee dear, 
I've lost that right so long; 

Yet once again I vex thine ear 
With memory’s idle song 

Had time and change not blotted out 
The love of former days, 

Thou wert the last that I should doubt 
Of pleasing with my praise. 


How loth to part, how fond to meet, 
Had we two used to be; 

At sunset with what eager feet 
I hastened unto thee! 

Scarce nine days passed us ere we met 
In spring, nay, wintry weather; 

Now nine years’ suns have risen and set, 
Nor found us once together. 


Thy face was so familiar grown, 
Thyself so often nigh, 

A moment's memory when alone 
Would bring thee in mine eye; 

But now my very dreams forget 
That witching look to trace; 

Though there thy beauty lingers yet, 
It wears a stranger's face. 


When last that gentle cheek I pressed, 
And heard thee feign adicu, 

I little thought that seeming jest 
Would prove a word so true! 

A fate like this hath oft befell 
Even loftier hopes than ours; 

Spring bids full many buds to swell, 
That ne'er can grow to flowers. 





—¢ > 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LESSON FOR HUSBANDS. 


‘* HARRY.” 

* Well, sister mine?” 

‘6 May [ask you a question?” 

‘‘As many as you please.” 

“ But this is a very plain one and may offend.” 

“Lenore, you never offended me in your life.” 

‘* May I talk to you just as in the years gone by?” 

« Just the same, if you will let me take the same 
position I used to take in the good old times,” he 
said as he laid his head in her lap. 

“There, this is natural. Now you may scold or 
advise me, either or both together; and I will receive 
them in the proper spirit.” 

“Dear, little Harry that I used to know come back 
to me again! I wanted to talk with you about 
Gathie.” 

“Well, what about her?” 

“‘ What is the matter with her?” 

“ How should I know?” 





































“You would not have answered me thus six years 
ago.” 

“ The morning glow of married life has time to 
fade from life’s sky in six years.” 

There was a slight sarcasm in his tone and words, 

“The glow you speak of should have become a 
glory.” 

“‘ Should-be glories are in anticipation only.” 

“Harry!’’ 

“T speak truly. How many married people can 
you count that have not settled down into the palest, 
most matter-of-fact monotony of existence, all the 
luminousness of early love dwindled down to the 
merest flicker!” 

*¢ You pain me, Harry. I claim the old right you 
used to give me, the right to your confidence; not to 
gratify my curiosity, but that I may if possible help 
you regain the halo, the sweetness, you have lost.” 

“You can doas much as any one I know, but I 
doubt your ability in this case.” 

“Try me. Are you happy?” 

“As many are—but I’ll not answer you so—I am 
not.” 

“What has come between you and Gathie? Do 
you quarrel?” 

“No. We have never disgraced ourselves in that 
way. We hate bickerings.” 

‘* What then?” 

*«J don’t know the reason, but Gathie don’t seem to 
care for me as she didonce. We are estranged.” 

“As a bride, she was very pretty, and wore the 
happiest face I ever looked upon.” 

“ Yes, she was beautiful in those days;” and as he 
remembered it, Harry was proud and tender again. 

“I thought your happiness secure, and was con- 
tented to leave you together. I have not seen her 
since till this week; and the change that has come 
over you both startles and saddens me. You are 
cynical and indifferent; she is faded, weary and dis- 
pirited. Why is it?” 

“ Echo answers why?” 

“ You used to pet and praise her, I wonder if you 
do now?” 

“Why should 1? What has that to do with it? 
It will answer very well for the ‘honeymoon,’ but a 
husband cannot always play the lover.” 

“sh! Harry, Harry, I have found the clue. You 
have been digging ‘the grave of love.’ You have 
said in your heart, she knows [ love her, and there is 
no use in saying it to her again. When she has 





she must know I am suited; and it is sufficient 
without making mention of it.” 

Harry showed guilt, 

“TI have heard you call her darling—do you ever 
now?” 

“No. Why should I? All the pet names belong 
to our five-year-old Nettie. Since she has got older 
and wiser, Gathie don’t care about such foolery.” 
‘How do you know? Did she tell you so?” 

“ No—but then sensible women don’t.” 

“Do you think that I am a sensible woman?” 
“You know I do, sister. You are superior.” 

* Do you have faith in my word?” 

“Unlimited faith. You are the directest, sincerest 
woman I know.” 

“ Well, I care for this foolery, as you term it.” 
“You!” 

“Yes; and my husband did not think it beneath 
the dignity of manhood to tell me he loved me best 
of all, even after we had been wedded ten years. 
His tender words smoothed all the way. Trouble did 
not seem trouble, because of the radiance that made 
my life luminous. He had no less affection leit for 
our children on account of.it. Weloved each other 
next to God, and the first one I want to meet after lL 
meet my Saviour on ‘the other shore,’ is my hus- 
band.” 

“ You think my seeming indifference is the cause 
of Gathie’s weariness?” 

“T haven’t a doubt upon the subject.” 

*“‘T’ll mend my manner, Lenore.” 

“That’s a good boy. Leave off your grave-digging, 
and God will bless you a hundred-fold.” 

A few moments afterward, she called him to the 
window. 

“IT want to prove to you that Gathie does care for 
foolishness. Listen!’ 

Harry’s eyes brightened as he gazed. 

Gathie was in the yard, partially covered with the 
roses Nettie had scattered over her. The child’s 
arms were wound around her neck, and its flaxen 
curls mingled with her black ones. 

**You are a good mama. Nettie loves you.” 

This star gave a momentary splendor to Gathie’s 
features, and she pressed the innocent to her bosom. 
“Pretty mama, good mama, dear mama,” repeat- 
ed Nellie. 

“Am I right, Harry?” whispered Lenore. 

“T believe you are.” 

The brother and sister had been separated for years. 
She was his senior, and upon her marriage with 
Edward Montreville, left home and followed the for- 
tunes of her husband in foreign climes. He died, and 
with two children, she returned to the scenes and 
friends of her youth, and found a warm welcome in 
the home of her brother. Lenore Montreville was 
remarkable for her sagacious penetration, for her 
clear intellect, for her practical common sense, and 
her unselfish kindness. These were evident to the 
physiognomist in her clearly-cut face, in the purity of 
its expression ; and they could be read in the fearless, 
honest out-look of her eyes. She went directly to 
the core of things with no extra flourishes and with- 
out effort. Harry Newman had always felt a boyish 
veneration and trust in her; and well he might, for 
she was a woman that would do a man nothing but 
good all the days of her life. With her words tresh 
in his mind, he resolved to go back to his early con- 
jugal fashions, and he took a step in that direction 
immediately. 

“Gathie, dear, we have not enjoyed a ride togeth- 
er this long while. Would you like to go with me 
this afternoon?” 

She looked up in quick surprise. 

“T don’t kuow how I can leave Nettie.” 

**She will remain with me,” said Lenore. 

“You haven’t any excuse now, Gathie. We can 
go as we used to. Don’t you want to?” 

Yes.” 

When they came home, she was so rosy and re- 
freshed that Lenore told her she had gone half-way 
back to girlhood. Harry had so got into the habit of 
neglecting the small sweetnesses of daily life that he 
did not always remember his resolution. Some days 
the roses that had com ing again on 
her cheeks paledand fell out of them. <A few weeks, 
when Harry’s mercantile business perplexed him, he 
was still more forgetful. He became silent and ab- 
sorbed. Summoning all her courage, Gathie went to 
him. 

“ What is vexing you, Harry?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing! I thought there was.” 

“You mustn’t suspect without reason.” 

“Excuse me. I supposed I had a right to know.” 

Gathie felt hurt, as what wife would not? Harry 
noticed it, but did not relent in his purpose. 

Gathie spoke again presently. 

“We need a new sofa and chairs, Harry. Will 
you go with me to-day and help me select some?” 

“1 can’t afford them.” 

“Can’t afford them! You are better able than 
many others who adopt more show in their style of 
living. We really need them very. much, ours are 
getting soshabby. Why cannot you afford them?” 

‘* Because these will answer.” 

“ They make me ashamed.” 

“Which is simply foolish.” 

“Then you will not go with me?” 

“It isn’t best.” 








‘Lenore, you are so strong and safe, it will be a 
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must go down. Five thousand dollars would help 
us into a smooth and prosperous sea.” 

* T wish I had this sum for you.” 

“Bless your kind heart!” 

* Have you told Gathie?” 

** No, I did not want to bother her.” 

“You are wrong again, Harry. It is a mistaken 
kindness that prompts you to keep your trials to 
yourself.” 

“It is folly to distress her, before Iam compelled 
to do it.” 

“Your want of confidence in her will be more pain- 
ful to her than the present recital of the hard facts.” 
“But she is not used to business and its details, 
and it would be vexing her brain for nothing.” 


“A woman’s brain isn’t half so easily vexed as her 

heart. Gathie loves you. If you allow the crash to 

come upon her so suddenly, she will feel that you 

have wronged her, Ifshe cannot understand all the 

details, she can sympathize with you. Mutual con- 

tidence is everything in the conjugal relation, and 

love sometimes makes a woman clearer-headed than 

you think. ‘There is Gathie now. Call her.” 

“ Gathie.” 

Harry’s voice was unsteady. 

She detected something that gave warmth to her 

heart, and she came very close to him. 

“ Well, Harry?” 

“1 wasn’t quite truthful when I said that nothing 

was the matter with me. Newman & Co. will be 

bankrupt in a week.” 

“17 am so sorry for you,’ and she touched his full 

white brow caressingly. 

“Are you not sorry for yourself? We shall have 

to live more obscurely than we do now.” 

“T shall ge to be tented. I annoyed you 

when I asked you to go with me to the furniture 
ware-rooms. If you had told me, I would not have 
added to your burden by my importunity. Now 

that I know, we can retrench in many things. With 
a little mending and brushing, our chairs and sofa 
will do nicely.” 

“T ought to have told you—I wish I had; but I 

thought I would keep it to myself as long as 
possible.” 

‘It was very seltish of you, Harry, but I forgive. 
A gvod wife will choose to meet the storm with her 
husband, rather than sit in sunshine and let him 
breast it alone.” 

‘And you are a good wife.” 

Do you really think so?” 

“T believe it thoroughly.” 

Gathie was blooming again. 

* Harry, can’t anything prevent this failure?” 

* Money could.” 

** Can’t you borrow it of some friend?” 

* We have borrowed too much already.” 

* How much do you need?” 

* Five thousand dollars.” 

“Would that amount save you from breaking?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

‘Tam sure it would. It would enable us to meet 
our most pressing liabilities for this week, and in ten 
days we shall have returns that willswing us free of 
all pecuniary obligations. It is lack of cuntidence 
among cial and busi circles that has 
placed us in this strait.” 

“T can help you. Stay here. I’ll be back very 
soon, Harry.” 

In half an hour she returned with a bank check for 
tive thousand dollars in her hand. She danced up to 
her husband joyfully, and waved it in a kind of 
triumph. 

‘* Here, Harry, take it and be saved.” 

“1 don’t comprehend. Where did you get it? 
Have you a fairy god-mother, Gathie?” 

** Women and girls are not the only dull creatures 
in the world. I got it honestly. My India uncle was 
my fairy.” 

* Explain.” 

“Mrs. Winchester has been wanting my diamond 
set this long while, and has repeatedly offered the 
sum I got for them. I sold them to her and this is 
the result.” 

A suspicious moisture was in Harry’s eyes. 

*“T can’t have you.make this sacrifice for me, 
Gathie.” 

“It is no sacrifice. They were too brilliant and 
heavy for me. I never liked them, and have worn 
them but twice since Ll owned them.” 

“But they were your uncle's gift.” 

“Tknow. That was the only reason why J prized 
them until to-day. They were more precious, when 
I found I could make them of service to you. My 
uncle would be well pleased to know the use I have 
put them to. It is far better than to wear them. Why, 

Harry, if I had kept them after I knew, they would 
be hateful to me, because they would ever remind me 








Humors of the Day. 


A COOL STUDENT. 


Some years ago a student who belonged in Phila- 
delphia, found himself in Baltimore without a cent in 
his pocket. Nevertheless he put up at a first class 
hotel, where, after tarrying a day or two, he finally at 
the heel of a grand dinner, “‘omne_ solus,” in the pri- 
vate apartinent, franked with abundant. Champagne 
and Burgundy, resolves to disclose all to the land- 
lord. Summoning a servant, he said, ‘“ Ask the 
landlord to step up to my room and bring his bill.” 
He clattered down stairs laughing, and shortly 
after his master appeared. He entered with a gener- 
ous smile, that made me, says the student, hope for 
‘*the best his house afforded,” and that, just then, 
was credit. 

“How much do I owe you?” said I. 

He handed me the bill with all the grace of a pri- 
vate secretary. 

“* Let me see—seventeen dollars. How very reason- 
able. But, my dear sir, the most disagreeable part of 
the matter is now to be disclosed. I grieve to inform 
you that at present | am out of money; and I know, 
by your philanthropic looks, that you will be satistied 
when I tell you that if I had it, 1 would give it to you 
with unqualified pleasure. But you see my not hav- 
ing the change by me, is the reason I cannot do it, 
and I am sure you will let the matter stand and say 
no more about it. Iam astranger to you, that’s a 
fact, but in the place where I came from, all my ac- 
quaintances know me as easy as can be,” 

The landlord turned all colors. 

** Where do you live, and how?” 

“In Washing—I should say, Philadelphia.” 

His eyes flashed with angry disappointment. 

**T see how it is, mister; my opinion is that you are 
ablackleg. You don’t know where your home is, 
you begin with Washington and then drop it for 
Philadelphia. You must pay your bill.” 

* But I can’t.” 

“Then I’ll take your clothes; if I don’t, blow me 
tight.” 

“Scoundrel,” said I, rising bolt upright, *‘ do it, if 
you dare, and leave the rest to me.” 

There were no more words. He arose deliberately, 
seized my hat and my only inexpressibles, and walk- 
ed down stairs. 

Physicians say that two excitements can’t exist at 
the sume time in one system. External cireum- 
stances drove away, almost immediately, the confu- 
sion of my brain. 

I rose and looked out of the window. The snow 
was descending as | drummed on the pane. What 
was ltodo? An unhappy sans culottes in a strange 
city; no money, and slightly inebriated. A thought 
struck me. 

I had a large, full cloak, which, with all my other 
appointments, save those he touvk, the landlurd had 
spared. I dressed immediately, drew on my boots 
over my fair drawers, not unlike small clothes; put 
on my cravat, vest and coat, laid a travelling cap from 
my trunk jauntily over my turehead, and flinging my 
tine long mantle gracefully about me, made my way 
through the hall into the street. 

Attracted by the shining lamps in the portico ofa 
new hotel, a few squares from my first lodgings, 1 en- 
tered, recorded some name on the buoks, and bespoke 
a bed. Everything was fresh and neat, every ser- 
vant attentive, all augured well. Ikept myself close- 
ly cloaked, putted a cigar, and retired tu bed to 
mature my plot. 

* Waiter, just brush my clothes well, my fine fel- 
low,” said 1, in the morning, as he entered my room; 
“mind the pantaluons; don’t spill anything trom the 
pockets, there is meney in both.” 

* 1 don’t see no pantaloons.” 

“The devil you don’t. Where are they?” 

“Can't tell, ’m sure; I don’t know, s’elp me God.” 

* Go down, sir, and tell your master to come here 
immediately.” 

The publican was with me in a moment. I had 
arisen and worked wy tace befure the mirror intu a 
fiendish look of passion. 

** Landlord!” exclaimed I, with a fierce gesture. 
“T have been robbed in your house; robbed, sir, rob- 
bed. My pantaloons and a purse containing three 
fifty dollar notes are gone. This is apretty hotel. Is 
this the way you tulfil the injunctions of scripture? 
lama stranger, and have been taken in with a ven- 
geance. 1 will expose you at once if 1 am not recom- 

pensed.” 

* Pray keep your temper,” replied the publican. 
* | have just opened this house, and itis getting a good 
run; would you ruin its reputation by an accident? 
1 will tind out the villain who robbed you, and | will 
send fur a tailor to measure you fur your missing yar- 








of neglected wifely duty.” 

“Gathie, darling, you are the best wife in the 
world, I believe. 1 have been to blame for the frost 
that has bitten many delicate buds of happiness. 
My excuse is, I labored under mistaken ideas of con- 
jugal duty.” 

A soft, beautiful arm stole around his neck. 

* Dear Harry.” 

“When I see Mrs. Winchester ornamented with 
your diamonds, they will remind me of my crown, 
‘for a good wife is a crown to her husband.’ ” 





comfort to confide in you.” 
“ Dear boy, what is it now?” 





tried to please you, you have thought, it is her duty, 








“Ah! Harry, your trial has proved a ‘ blessing in 
disguise, an angel unawares,’ and I thank God for it.” | He gave it with a lecture on collegiate dissipation, 
Thanks to Gathie, Newman & Co. did not fail, but | that I shall not soon forget. I enclosed the money 
are now one of the most thriving firms in Gotham. 


ments. Your money shall be refunded. Do you see 

that your anger is useless?” 

| “My dear sir,” 1 replied, “I thank you for your 
| kindness, I did not mean to reproach you. If thuse 
| trowsers can be done to-day, L shall be satistied; time 
is more precious than money. You way keep the 
others if you find them, and in exchange for the one 
hundred and fifty dollars which you give me the con- 

| tents are yours.” 


| 
| The next evening, with new inexpressibles, and 
| one hundred and furty dollars in my pocket, I called 


| upon my guardian in Philadelphia for sixty dollars. 


| back to my honorable landlord by the first post, set- 


Harry has an elegant, and better still, as happy a | tled my other bill at old Crusty’s the first publican, 


‘Tam in trouble. Unless some special friend in- | home as any in the great city. 
terpose, the mercantile tirm of which I am a member 


Reader, will you gather the moral? 


| and gut my trunk by mail, and thus endeth my first 


and last student freak. 
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WALDON, THE HALF-BRE). 


BY WILLIAM HB, BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE VOYAGERS. THE INDIAN WITCH. 


9 ; 5 OMETHING ef # dangerov 


dertaking, isn’t it?” asked 
e lard Newton (a young ma: 
was visiting Lake Superi: 
search of both adventure an’ 
per), as he laidaside the pad 
had been using, of Burt Rie 
rough, jovial and hardy 
western trapper and v: 
whom he had hired to acco) 
him. 

“Noter bit of it! I’ve 
travelin’ and er tradin’ 0: 
lake fer nigh onto—let me 
yes, it’s nigh onto thirty 
since [ first put er padd! 
these ar waters, and thou; 
had er skrimmage now and then with ther rec! 
it whar nothin’ more’n natural, arter all.” 

“But the indians? Are they not a treac): 
and revengeful race? That is the story I hear: 
my father who was here many years ago.” 

“That depends very much apon sarcumstan: 
reckon they ar erbout ther same as white folk: 
them well, and they’ll use you ther same. 
ther way I’ve found them.” 

“Are they not jealous about strangers visiti: 
hunting-grounds?” 

“Waal, sometimes. Ef they thought yo 
arter one of their young squaws, now, it mouy 
slim with yer scalp.” 

“And about copper?” 

“They don’t know no more erbout it than m: ||: 

“Then they will not be likely to molest us it 
hunting, fishing and exploring?” 

“Huntin’? Why, thar’s nothin’ ter hunt | 
cept er few ducks, half starved rabbits, and 1 
then it mought be er bar or er Carriboo that ? « 
off his reg*lar trail.” 

“Carriboo! What's that?” 

“That's ther Injun name fer er sort of r: 
though bless me ef I know what they call ’er 
They haint got nothin’ more tu do with rain t 
other deer that [ kin see. Nu, they wont hi: 
huntin’ and fishin’, but ther explorin’ is ernot! 
of er thing. They mought not understand it 

“And would be opposed to it?” 

“TI didn’t say that, but they are queer crea’ :. 
thars-no tellin’ what they mought do,” 

“Well, we are prepared, at all events, to 
ourselves, and will sell our lives dearly.” 

“ Er trapper is allers ready, and yet ther J) 
as cunnin’ as beavers, and sometimes catch « 
berfore he knows it. But speakin’ of bein’ » 

I reckon we had better be pullin’ fur Batchay 
Bay and lookin’ fer er place ter camp.” 

“It is not sundown yet.” 

“No, nor yer wont see it go down on th: 
‘ without goin’ dowu with it.’ 

“ What do you mean by that, Burt?” 

“Mean? That's thar er thunder storm bre 
that this eauce wouldu’t live in ther sea no ): 
er paper boat.” 

“1 see no signs of it,” 

“That's becase you haint weather-wise ye 
see them jest as plain as 1 could bar track» 
haven't time ter talk erbout them now, fer ef 
hurry ther fishes will be eatin’ us up instes 
eatin’ them ;” and he sent the canoe dashin 
by vigorous strokes of his iron muscular ari 

Fortunately they had neared the land and : 
under alee before a sudden and terrible st. 
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